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The Archaic Greek Vase Room in the British 
Museum. 





HE two large 
rooms in the 
British Mau- 
seum, placed 
on the upper 
floor at the 

: north - west 

fewen corner of the 

building, im- 

mediately 

over the 

Egyptian 
Gallery, have 

been, for many 

years past, 


archaic and other vases have been principally | clearly indicates ite original use, and the shapes 
obtained for the Museum from the following of jars, jugs, ewers, basins, drinking-vessels, 
sources. The vases which were collected by | bottles, pots, strainers, kettles, and bowls, were 
Sir William Hamilton when he was British | as diversified among the Greeks as they are now 
Envoy at Naples, were purchased in 1772, and | among modern European commuvities. 

form the nucleus of the collection in the} The first cases in the new room, numbered from 1 
Muséum, to which a few were added by the jt 13, on the left-hand side, contain a selection 
purchase of the Towneley Antiquities in 1814, of archaic vases from the tombs discovered at 
that of Lord Elgin’s antiquities in 1816, and | Talysos, i in the island cf Rhodes. The subjects 
the bequest of Mr. R. Payne Knight in 1824.|0n these vases consist of such simple and 
In 1836 a number of fine vases were purchased | ‘primitive designs as mxanders, stars, lozenges, 
at the sale of the celebrated collection of the waves, chequers, and other ornaments, arranged 
Chev. E. Durand, and again, in the following in concentric bands, apparently in imitation of 
year, at the sale of the Prince of Canino’s vases. | woven fabrics. Cases 1 and 2 comprise the 
In 1843 a hundred selected vases, principally | earliest self-coloured terra cotta, of a light 





from Valci in Etraria, were purchased from the 
Princess di Canino, and by these three pur- 
chases, the Museum collection, up to that time 
very deficient in fine specimens from Valci and | 





the arts and} 





— = — ring of the. 
Le oI Palwontologi- | 
cal collections to the new British Maseum of | 
Natural History at South Kensington, the relics 
of the land of the Nile were removed, as those 
will remember who read the recent article upon 
the New Egyptian rooms in our colamns, to the 
rooms then vacated. In succeeding turn, the 
old Egyptian rooms, which were bounded in a 
southern direction by the two Vase rooms, have 
given an opportunity of arranging the artistic 
fictile remains of ancient Greece in four rooms 
instead of twc as heretofore. Of this great advan- 
tage, Mr. Newton, O.B, under whose charge 
the ancient vases and terra-cottas of the British 
Museum are preserved, was not slow to avail 
himself, with the result of forming a long con- 
tinuous gallery of four large rooms, of excellent 
proportions, and lighted from their roofs, in 
which he has just achieved the scientific and 
chronological arrangement of the most magnifi- 
cent specimens of the ancient potter’s art that 
any museum has ever been enabled to display. 
Entering the first room, after ascending the 
staircase at the further end of the Egyptian 
Gallery, the visitor is enabled to inspect the 
whole collection of pottery,—archaic, transi- 
tional, finest, and latest,—as he passes from 
the first room to the fourth on his way to the 
bronzes and the glass which are contained in 
rooms farther to the south. 

We propose on this occasion to take a cursive 
glance at the contents of the first or Archaic 
room, pointing out, as we proceed, the principal 
objects likely to claim the attention of the 
visitor or student, but it must be only a cursive 
glance, for many volumes of profound learning 
have been, and might be, written in elucidation 
of these valuable remains of a primeval art, 
which, passing in progress of time into other 
phases, is now in itself as completely lost to us 
as are the arts of building a Gothic cathedral 
or illuminating a page of vellam. The series of 


dedicated to) 


| senses than ene,—was greatly enriched. The 
sciences of | most remarkable accessions which have taken 
Egypt, but on | place since this period are the vases from |simple flowers. In others a figure occurs which 
the transfer- Athens and the Greek islands, purchased from | has beon considered by some to bear resemblance 


| Nola,—sites dear to vase collectors, in more 





iMr. Thomas Sargon in 1842; those from | 
Kameiros, Kamiros, or Camirus (for the labels 
to the vases are somewhat lax in uniformity of 
spelling), a site in the island of Rhodes, pur- 
chased from Mesars. Salzmann and Biliottiin the 
years 1859 to 1864; those from the sale of the 
Pourtales Antiquities in 1865, the great Blacas 
collection in 1866, and the Castellani collection 
in 1873. The collection found by General L. P. 
di Cesnola during his extensive excavations,—we 
may almost say, his subterraneous ransack of 
Cyprus,—and those acquired by Mr. R. H. Lang 





yellowish-brown body, painted with a dark 
neutral brown, frequently approaching to black, 
after being formed with the help of a potter’s 
wheel out of a lump of moist clay, and subse- 

quently baked in a furnace. Some of the 
examples in these cases have bands of parallel 
lines, geometric patterns, and designs resembling 


to the cuttlefish, a common object, no doubt, to 


| the inhabitants of the Greek littoral. If this be 


really so, we have preserved to us in these rude 
but ornamental designs evidences of the earliest 
observations of natural forms, in which a marked 
symmetry is displayed by the progenitors of a 
race whose later developments of the arts still 
enthrall the world, holding them spell-bound 
under influences which will be potent for many 
a fature century. With all our scientific progress 
it is difficult to imagine a period when Greek 
art,—of which we see the incunabula in these 


from that island, contributed several valuable | primitive vases,—will cease to attract the atten- 
specimens to the archaic classes. Nearly all | tion, or to claim the admiration, of the world. 
the vases in the Museum, we are told, come | In others an aquatic plant is depicted. These 
from tombs in Italy, Sicily, Athens, Corinth, the | have either two or three handles, and their forms 
Greek islands, including, pre-eminently Rhodes | are as various as the uses to which they may 





and Cyprus, and the Cyrenaica. 

It is curious to observe that, just as in Egypt 
the custom of depositing domestic and artistic 
objects with the dead in tombs and graves has 
enabled us, in a great measure, to reconstruct | 
in idea the surroundings of a Nilotic home, so | 
these vases, although they are found in tombs, 
and are associated in locality and in surround. 
ings with the dead, are probably, for the most 
part, very similar ia form and fabric to the 
fictile earthenware which was commonly used 
in the ancient Greek household. The same 
feeling may be observed, though in a far less 
degree, in some of our cemeteries to-day, where 
@ cup or @ wineglass holding flowers is placed 
upon the grave of one of the humbler members 
of the departed throng. If these vases were 
not actually, they were at least capable of being, 
employed, every one of them, for a variety of 
domestic purposes, and no one can examine, for 
instance, the long fannel in Case 8-9, or the 
jug with a human head for a spout, having a 
perforated chin for a strainer, in Case 32, with- 
out being compelled to admit the evidently 
utilitarian forms of these sepulchral embellish. 
ments. In most cases the shape of the vessel 





| have been placed. 

Cases 3 and 4 contain examples of the pyzis, 
cups, bottles, saucers, and small vessels, many 
of which were presented by Professor John 
Ruskin in 1872. On these we may observe a 
marked progress of design, and a greater elabo- 
ration of form, than we have seen. The devices 
of this category include zigzags, spirals, fishes, 
and birds not unlike swans. In the same case 
are some fragments of early pottery from My- 
cen; but the Museum is not very well repre- 
sented by Mycenian remains as yet. A very 
remarkable kind of ware in these cases consists 
of bowls and tripods, which are perforated with 
numerous small orifices, as though intended te 
be used for straining away some liquid sub- 


stances, the outside surface of this pottery * 


being studded thickly with teat-like projections. 
These shapes, like many others made in the 
archaic period, are peculiar to the style, and do 
sot recur in the later periods of fictile art. 
Case 5 contains specimens on which are rude 
horsemen or warriors; and in the next case are 
some fine large vases adorned with plant-like 
devices. The seventh case comprises, among 
other interesting forms, the winecup with fannel- 
a 
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shaped bowl, long narrow stem, with two small 
hentia on the brim and the cuttlefish pattern 
to which we have already drawn attention. 
of the shape termed oinochoe, or decanter 
have a series of conical shells, em- 
bellished with a profasion of small dark spots 
depicted upon them ; another example which, 
when considered in connexion with the aquatic 
plants, the cattlefish, the wavy or zigzag line, 
the fish, and water-birds, points in an abun‘antly 
evident manner to the absorbing influence of the 
sea upon the feeling of the insular and maritime 
people of whose art-beginuings these are the 
priceless relics. A succeeding case shows another 
oinochoe with a cuttlefish painted on it,—-a long 
conical fannel, with elaborate zigzags,—and a 
vase enriched with wavy lines and rosettes. 
Cases 10-13 illustrate a farther progress of the 
primitive principles which were influencing the 
nascent arts of Greece. We have here other 
specimens of the oinochoe, enriched upon its 
sarfaces with a water-plant, or with a pattern of 
spirals; a tripod vase with a loop-shaped handle ; 
@ vase with an ornament resembling an ancient 
shield; and others with zigzags, scales, and a 
peculiar pavonaceous pattern of overlapping 
laminw, which may be compared with the Saxon 
methods of depicting scale-armour or a shingled 
roof, or with the later kind of armorial field for 


Some, 
for wiue, 


a shield of arms, called papelonné, which occa- 
sionally occurs in British as well as in foreign 
heraldry, and is evidently derived from and 
suggested by the overlapping of bird’s feathers 
or fish-scales. The necropolis of Ialyso3, which 
has yielded up all these vessels, also contributes 
two large pithoi, or cask-jars, placed on the 
floor of the left-hand side of the room, having 
flat-banded handles, and their bodies carved ia 
relief with floral patterns, spirals, and geometric 
tracery. 
Cases 
Athenian pottery, which Mr. Newton attributes 
to a period between 700 and 500 B.C. Included 
in this section is the celebrated large lebes, or 
bowl, which seems to be a specimen of a more 
advauced period of ceramography, when animal 
forms became the principal object in a design, 
instead of baing a mere accessory. This vase 
was discovered at Athens in a tomb by the late 
Mr. T. Bargon. It is figured in Dr. Birch’s 
“ History of Ancient Pottery,” p. 184. The 
ground is of a pale fawn, the figures of a light 
maroon colour. The subject is twolions of large 
proportions, standing face to face, each with a 
fore-paw held ont over a flower; their tongaes 
lolling out of their mouths, and their tails curved 
between the legs. All round them are rude 
geometrical patterns, which, according to Mr. 
Newton, seem to be a primitive attempt to repre- 
sent a field studded with flowers as a back. 
ground to the lions. On the other hand, Dr. 
Birch, in his work already mentioned, considers 
that the field is strewn, not with flowers, bat 
with mwanders, chequers, spirals, and other 
ornaments which appear in the former style. 
The border above ia irregular, consisting of 
dentils, the egg-and-tongue ornament,—its first 
appearance in art,—and the wave pattern. 
Other specimens on these shelves show forms of 
the lion and gazelle paiated on them, and their 
own shapes and sizes exhibit a great variety, 
and show great improvement in technical pro- 
cesses. Athens, hereafter to become one of the 
most resowned vase - producing localities, is 
further represented at this archaic era by cases 
20 and 21, which contain a miscellaneous display 
of many remarkable vessels, demonstrating the 
versatility to which the fictile art of the potter 
was subservient from a very early period. Here 
we may notice hydrie, or water-jags, smaller 
jugs and cups, aryballé or fancy oil-bottles of 
bizarre shapes, oinochoes, or wine-jags, mugs, a 
ehild’s toy chariot, of which the wheels are con- 
structed to revolve, and some lids with handles 
. in the shape of horses or other quadrupeds. On 
most of these are painted birds, mmanders, 
geometrical patterns of more or less intricacy, 
wavy lines, and sach simple embellishments as 
the workmen could produce with ease and 
rapidity while the clay was in a state fit to 
receive the colour. It is worth while observing 
that the bands of ornament on Athenian vases, 
and some others allied from Kameiros, which we 
shall allade to presently, are frequently divided 
into equal spaces by parallel vertical lines, 
alternating wivh square or rectangular compart- 
mente, which serve as frames, within each of 
which a geometrical ornament, flower, or animal 
is painted. This alternate arrangement of 
vertical lives and pictures in compartments ig 
thought by Mr. Newton to be very analogous 


14-19 are devoted to the archaic 


to the metopes and triglyphs of a Doric 
temple, from which the idea may have been 
borrowed. 

In the next series of cases, numbered 22-88, 
are deposited the archaic wares of the island of 
Cyprus, cases 22-26 containing a very large num- 
ber of vases of various shapes and sizes. Some 
of these have spouts; others, with nip 
tubes projecting from the body, are the so-called 
tetines; but whether they took the place of the 
modern infant's feeding-bottle, or were employed 
as lamp-feeders or sprinklers, has not yet been 
determined. We may, however, presume that 
the artificial nourishing of young children was 
occasionally rendered necessary, and these 
yessels appear to be remarkably well adapted | pear 
to the prosecation of that process. Other vessels 
on these shelves have an indented edging or 
border. Cases 24 and 25 are occupied by some 
charming and elegant vessels, which strike the 
eye forcibly, of small dimensions, but covered 
with a pale, creamy-white, lustrous glaze, very 
anlike the surfaces of other vessels which are 
placed in proximity to them. There is alsoa 
stand or candelabrum in case 25, with a square 
foot, and having small models of birds and cups 
upon it. It may be compared with some 
Etrasean stands which it resembles. Case 27 
and the corresponding case, 38, at the opposite 
corner of the room, is filled with several very 
capacious amphore or urns, of sepulchral use, en- 
riched with geometrical devices on the shoulder 
and round the neck. Many such vases have been 
found in the island, and the collections found 
by General di Cesnola, now at New York, and by 
Major di Cesnola, F.S.A., at Holland Park, 
Bayswater, comprise several of the largest size 
and most elaborate adornment. Ouae of the 
Museum specimens in case 38 is painted with 
the fylfot, a mystical emblem seen also on the 
lebes already described. A recent writer has 
endeavoured to elucidate the mystery which 
attaches to this symbol, explaining it as a repre- 
sentation of Indian lightning, and connecting it 
with the four quarters of the compass. May 
not this be seeking to attach too recondite a 
significance for what may, after all, be a mere 
variety of @ cross or four-pointed star? We 
incline, however, ourselves to consider it a 
sun-symbol, as we have elsewhere pointed 
out. 

Continuing our progress round thia most 
instructive display, succeeding cases exhibit to 
the attentive visitor (and we may here remark, 
by way of parenthesis, that the proportion of 
visitors to the Museum whose eyes wear that 
dreamy, half-bewildered, half.uneducated gaze of 
inappreciation, is far less than of those who 
appear to enjoy an intellectual underst nding of 
the contents of the national collections) vases 
and fictile objects, adorned with flowers and 
geometric patterns; interlacing lines, perhaps 
suggested to the artist by basketwork or the 
products of the loom; annular bands, and disks 
or sets of concentric circles, with a central spot 
of colour. One of these, of ovoid contour, has 
the neck finished off with a modelling of a 
female head, with long hair in curled ringlets, 
and with rows of tiny circular wafers or roundels 
in terra-cotta, to represent silver or gold plates, 
round the forehead and temples, and round the 
neck. From the middle of the body of this 
vessel, there protrudes a spont or tube, furnished 
with a small orifice sufficently wide to allow of 
the escape of athin stream of liquid at the will 
of the holder. Another, of globular body and 
capacions handle, has the lip of the neck 
modelled ia the form of a haman head or face, 
the chin being of somewhat exaggerated pro- 
portions, and perforated with a large number of 
minute holes, so that the contents of the jag 
could be poured forth after the manner of a 
modern watering-can. Some of the specimens 
in case 32 are in form and general appearance 
akin to the Italic styles. Crossing over to the 
other side of the room, case 33 contains speci- 
mens of plain red glazed ware, many of which 
resemble the oldest Egyptian pottery as to form, 
while as to material and a may 
well be considered Samian, or the fore- 
runners of that eminently useful pottery, the 
Samian, in after ages. In case 36 & miscel- 
laneous collection of small vases has been 
assembled, which will be familiar to those who 
have read General di Cesnola’s work or who 
have seen the albam which has resulted from 
the excavations of Major di Cesnola at Salamis. 

The account of Cypriote fictilia must yield 
now to that of the archaic pottery from various 
sites in Italy, here preserved in cases 39-51, 
Much of it is of the class styled Corinthian, 


























































































































i lip, like flower. 
models of birds, dacks, ek jackals, rs 
eared animals of Rsrqnate kind. One of these 
fancy vases takes the form of & man carrying 9 
vase, & conceit perhaps by ian prototypes, 
The next group of cases, 46-54, contains, among 


many of a most interesting , aD 
amphora with the design of a chariot driven by 
a q ing ® warrior in the act 
of drawing his bow; the lizard and the ow! 
placed in the field perhaps represent the nature 


OR @ vase in this section 
is rendered more vivid by the painting of a few 
red drops of gore the thigh of one of 
them, the colour being but little or nothing 
changed now from that which was first added 
to the picture more than 2,000 years ago. Some 
of the vessels in these cases have lids, and are 
supplied with two handles; they are the honey- 
jars or preserve-pots of the ancient Greek 
household, and of the type known as stamnoi: 
on them are painted lions and other denizens 
of the Grecian or the fantastic 
creations of an artist’s imagination, set in fields 
or backgrounds replenished with quatrefoils and 
foliage, On one vase is incised an inscription of 
a date so much later, palzographically speaking, 
than the style of the pottery would seem to in- 
dicate, that we are driven to admit one or other 
of the following theories: either that the manz- 
facture of archaic ware survived to a compa- 
ratively late period and flourished contempora- 
neously with vastly different and more advanced 
styles (just as Staffordshire to-day mannfac. 
tures rade types of pottery which have survived 
from the earliest ages of England's history) ; or 
that the actual period of archaic ware is, for 
some localities at least, to be attributed to less 
remote ages than has usually been conceded to 
it. The amphore in this section show upon 
their bodies elegant forms of birds; male 
figures engaged in ranning or other games ; the 
hunting of the hare, a dog chasing a hare, aud 
other sports; bulls; and, curiously enough, one 
of these vessels is with a scale patter, 
and having a cuttlefish on the neck, seems to 
recall the devices we have already observed ups 
the earliest Rhodian pottery from the necrepolis 
of Ialysos. Case 54 contains an ungiazed 
oinochoe from Cyprus, with the scene of & 
chariot, charioteer, and bowman of a rude type, 
and ap tly but a distant congener to the 
more adva: glazed vessels in whose company 
it is arranged. 

Kameiros, another Rhodian site, has surret- 
dered to the explorers of her many tombs the 
most valuable results. Two of her finest relics 
are contained in case 55: they are of the shape 
termed oinochoe, and the subjects are ar 
in rows or friezes placed one above another. 
The composition of these subjects consists of 
animals, hantemen, floral patterns, and so forth. 
Cases 56-60 complete the circuit of this room, 
the contents of which it would, indeed, be diff. 
cult to match anywhere. In case 56 the most 
notable object is an oinochoe, with two harpies or 
human-headed birds, an amphora with yer 
painted in red upon a light red ground, 
other specimens of the style, are in the same 
case. In 58are some small and delicate aryballt 
in form of heads, and @ vase in shape of ee 
ring or circle, with lipped mouth and ring-hao nm 
The amphora in 59 seems to present # stl 
farther development of the archaic style. In 

rns, the entire 
vase, from the neck nearly to the foot, 8 
encircled by a series of bands or friezes, 19 te 
of which the human figare, attenuated ard hi 
bronze figures of Etruria or Assyria, is 


or 
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duced; but the drawing is still of the most 
untatored kind. Parple and white colours are 
combined with the primitive brown, and in 
several of the animals and other features 
are expressed by lines rudely incised in the clay 
while it was yet in a moist condition. These 
animals and men take the forms of huntsmen, 
centaurs, or androzoic forms, sach a3 the mytho- 
logical fancies of ancient Greece loved to dwell 
upon, deer, and birds. Oa the neck may be 
noticed a remarkable attempt to introduce a 
novel technica! process, for two figures, instead 
of being painted ia brown on the pale ground 
supplied by the natural colour of the substance 
of com vase, are painted in white on a crimson 
a . 

Having now made the complete circuit of the 
room,and pointed out the principal characteristics 
of the antiquities preserved in the wall-cases, it 
remains only to touch upon the standing-cases 
in the centre of the room. On the right-hand 
side, as one enters, ig a case containing a most 
interesting specimen of the second class of 
Kameiros pottery, viz..—that in which crimson 
aud white are combined with brown in the 
painting, and in which auimal forms are freely 
introduced, sometimes in subordiaation to the 
geometrical ornamente, but more generally as 
the main elements of the composition. Itisa 
terra-cotta coffin or sarcophagus, without a lid, 
and having round its margin a design very 
similar to that of the flat circular pinakes, or 
plates, which Mr. Newton has placed around it 
The use of terra cotta for coffins or places of 
depositing the dead seems to have been widely 
spread over the ancient world; and, indeed, it 
may be looked upon merely as correlative with 
the very general custom of placing the ashes of 
cremated body in aa urn. Numerons coffins, 
of slipper shape, and made of glazed ware, have 
been found, piled one upon another to the 
height of 45 ft., at Warka, the ancient Ur of the 
Chaldees, as described in Dr. Birch’s “ History” ; 
and in our recent notice of the Etruscan Room 
at the British Museum we drew attention to the 
use of terra-cotta sarcophagi among that people. 
At the head of this coffia is a ball standing 
between two lions in a field replenished with 
flowers. At the foot are two other lions, back 
to back, in a similarly decorated field. The 
sides of this unique relic of Greek art are 
decorated with a twist or plait, forming a series 
of spirals, fringed on each side with flowers, and 
between this border and the head of the coffin a 
helmeted and bearded head is rudely drawn on 
each side. These heads are curious as being 
very early . epresentations of the human features. 
The plates ranged round it in the case are fine 
examples of the same style; on them are bulls, 
hogs, a sphiax of primitive drawing, a gorgon’s 
head, and various flowers. One of these pinakes 
calla for especial note as an advanced specimen. 
On it is a combat between Menelaos and Hektor 
over the wounded Eaphorbos, the three Homeric 
heroes being distinguished by the names in- 
scribed over them in archaic Greek letters. 
This Eaphorbos Pythagoras claimed to have 
once been, and he declared that he recognised 
the hero’s shield which was suspended in his 
time in a Greek temple. The fragment of a 
terra-cotta pithos with a sphinx in relief, 
and several small aryballi in form of 
men and animals, and one beautifally moulded 
in form of a cockle-shell, claim our notice. 
Beneath this case are some inscribed cups and 
fine specimens of the kernos or cluster of little 
vessels upon a circular stand, the use for which 
has been variously assigaed by writers. Another 
table-case on this side of the room has a series 
of terra-cotta figares and figurines, some of 
which are archaic rapresentations of the female 
figure, aud intended to represent Venus or 
Aphrodite, whose cult was universally affected 
by the orthodox inhabitants of Greece and her 
Hellenic colonies. In this table-case are many 
Egyptian figures of porcelain of the date of the 
twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty, amongst others 
a scarabeeas with the pranomen of Psammeti- 
chus I., B.C. 650, giving @ synchronism to the 
vases aud other objects foand with it. Crossing 
over to the other side of the room, between 
the massive pithot already described, are 
two cases which contain later vases in 
the archaic style. These come next in order 
of time to those with which we have hitherto 
been occupied, but by a interval of 
art. Here the design is pai in black, on 
a red ground, the outer and inner markings 
being scratched or incised into the surface o 
the pottery. The red ground or tablet in 
vases no longer covers the whole surface of 
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vessel, but is confined to a compartment placed 
between the handles, and ocoupying about a third 
of the whole side of the vase, bounded by a border 
of geometrical ornaments,—the relics of an 
archaic style which is rapidly passing away from 
the pottery under the more comprehensive 
feeling for art which is beginning to assert its 
mastery ovsr the mind of the workman,—and 
the rest of th» vase, or the background proper, 
is painted wits a lastroas black varnish, far more 
darable than that used in the earlier examples 
of this class. The field is still basprinkled with 
flowera, and friezes with animals still occur; bat 
these more archaic characteristics are gradually 
dropping off, and the representation of the haman 
figure in action becomes the principal object in 
the picture. As greater mastery in delineating 
the human figure is acquired, so as we pass down 
theseries more complicated groups are attempted 
and a greater number of figures introduced, bat 
foreshortening and perspective are still absent 
from these early pictures. Tho subjects repre- 
sented are generally the myths of the Homeric 
poems or the epic cycle, hunting scenes, and 
games of the athletes. The flesh of the female 
figures is white, and the field is clear, to repre- 
sent the atmosphere, or symbols are introduced 
to indicate locality, such as a dolphin to repre. 
sent water, a flower or a tree for vegetation, 
mach in the same way a3 4 sun or moon, flowers 
or stars, in Mediwval glass painting or seals, are 
accessories of time or locality. 








ON THE THEORY OF ELEVATIONS: 
AS FRONT, FLANK, OR REAR. 


In a previons article (see p. 409, ante) it was 
assumed as admitted, it now appears some- 
what prematurely, that the triglyph of Greek- 
Doric architecture was a transcript in marble 
from the simple end of a baam as exposed in 
earlier forms of carpentry-constraction,—of a 
beam resting horizontally upon another beam, 
either as wallplate or as an architrave spanning 
an interval, whether of doorway or from colamn 
to colamn of a portico. A theory propounded 
by Mr. Fergusson in the very next number of the 
Builder makes it necessary to recur to this 
assumption; to leave a theory so ingenious in 
itself, and so forcibly vindicated, to harass our 
own theory at the rear, would be impradent. 
The derivation of triglyph and matules, which is 
illustrated in the woodcut (p. 444), is certainly 
possible; such it may have been; but when we 
make “may have been” our starting-point, we 
have to pause upon several interme liate stages 
before we can take post beside the sanguine 
theorist with full satisfaction upon his station 
of “ must have been.” It is a very long stage 
to begin with, from “it may possibly have been” 
to ‘it may very probably,” and thence again to, 
“it may most probably have been.” The pro- 
posed combination of three planks to form the 
tie-beam of a truss certainly affords a ready 
suggestion for the combined grooves of a tri- 
glyph; but the explanation of this ornamental 
treatment is surely not so difficult of solution as 
to necessitate resort to one which involves very 
serious difficulties. The simple-squared beam,— 
squared though it might be only by the adze,— 
is a simpler element of construction than a com- 
bination of planks, which demand serious expen- 
diture of labour to form them in the first instance, 
and then to fasten them together with absolute 
firmness. On the other hand, no very remote 
motive need be inquired after for cutting off the 
sharp angles of the end of the beam on either 
side; if any other suggestion for the inter- 
mediate grooves is demanded beyond a sense 
that they would give pleasing expression to the 
reception of downpress, it is not far to seek; 
such grooves, by traversing the circalar rings of 
the grain of the wood would facilitate the 
descent of moisture, would expose a greater 
surface for its readier evaporation, and tend to 
prevent splitting. 

As regards the antiquity of the truss in Greek 
architecture, which has been called in question 
by Professor Roger Smith, an answer may be 
given from Homer,if Homer, in the uncertainty 
as to his age, will be accepted as ancient enough. 
At the faneral games in honour of Patroclus, 
Ajax and Ulysses come forward to contend for 
the prize in wrestling; there are groups on the 
Greek painted vases which exhibit wrestlers 
who have taken grip, and are leaning towards 
each other in precisely tho manner that sug- 





gested the Homeric simile, which, literally 
translated, rans thus:— 
® And the pair having cinctured themselves went into the 
mid assembly, 
And with their stalwart arms they took hold, claspiag 
each other ; 
Even as rafters might be, which s workman reaowa’d 
has fittea 
For s lofty mansion, with eaution against the force of 
tem pests. 
a. creak’d their very backs as they by their srms so 


wart 
Were firmly and forcibly stra'n’d ; and the sweat 
pour’d copious dowa them,” &c. 


The image here intended to be suggested by the 
inclined bodies and tight grip below of the 
athletes can only be that of a pair of rafters 
firmly connected by a tie-beam. Homer, ia 
fact, who, in his definition of the circular shield 
as “equal in every direction,” coincides with 
the mathematical definition of the simplest of 
the conic sections, betrays here his practical 
recognition of the theorem, so important is 
timber work, from a scaffold to a merchantman, 
that so long as the jthree sides of atriangle are 
rigid, the angles are immutable, and stability 
is in consequence secure. It is a fair conjecture 
that the frequent Homeric epithet for a stately 
mansion,—“ high-roofed,”—refers not to general 
loftiness of the structure, but to the contrast to 
an ordinary flat roof, of a roof of a certain pitch, 
—a trussed roof, 

Bat turn we now to resume and pursue 
somewhat further the topic of architectaral 
style in relation to architectural proportion. 
Recurring to our Doric example, we observe 
that it illastrates in the most forcible manner 
the valae of the simplest application of propor- 
tion in bilateral symmetry,—an application 
which otherwise is susceptible of great variety 
with corresponding variety of expression and 
effect. A vertical line through the apex of a 
Doric pediment divides the facade into halves, 
similar and correlative, each when taken alone 
manifestly mutilated and incomplete. This is 
the only line which will divide the composition 
into such correlative sections, and it is on this 
fact that the expression of organic unity depends. 
The greatest symmetrical definition is givea by 
the opposed raking lines of the pediment, by 
the lateral projections of cornice and steps, the 
terminal treatment of the friezs, and in some 
degree by the closer spacing of the colamns by 
the angle. 

It is a matter to be decided by the architect’s 
sense of proportion and fitness, in compositions 
which inclade a greater variety of parts, how 
far certain subordinate irregularities may be 
admitted as too insignificant to impair in any 
degree the predominance of a main symmetry, 
—nay, how far the introduction of subordinate 
variations may not give additional effect to that 
predominance, while adding enrichment to the 
general composition. Bat it is evident that 
when irregularities so far predominate that 
symmetry on any scheme becomes undiscover- 
able, composition which is something more than 
simple collocation ceases to be a matter in 
question. 

Sach absolate irregularity in one direction is 
not more alien to artistic composition than in an 
opposite extreme, is bald and absolate uniformity. 
A square block may be cat down the centre into 
two corresponding halves, bat it may be cut into 
three or indeed any greater number of parts all 
similar and interchangeable ; there is no artistic 
expression of unity in a mere range of ware- 
houses or a cotton-mill, which might be extended 
by repetition in either direction with no dis- 
turbance of composition, or shortened at either 
end at will as indifferently. The only allevia- 
tion of vague uniformity which can in some such 
cases b3 employed successfully, is to be found 
in the general relation of length of such a line 
of building to its height being limited by some 
definite and very simple proportion. By employ- 
ment of this artifice, which will tell insensibly 
and not the more effectively because not declar- 
ing itself distinctly to the observer, a range of 
uniform parts may receive a certain bond of 
unity, and thas be admissible in positions,— 
most especially on the side of an important 
building, where very emphatic marking of a 
centre would in trath be inappropriate. We 
may usually find ourselves more content when 
such a resource has been relied on, than when 
trivial or exaggerated attempts have been 
resorted to, to mark at least the terminal sec- 
tions. There are those who have found that the 
uniformity of the interior of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, from end to end, was too 
suggestive of a passage which need not end 
where it does, and might, for any propriety that 
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pears, have begun at any distance ; who have 
complained that it unrolls like @ riband,— 
beantifal, doubtless,—but a riband still. The 
critic is not more indulgent when he takes us 
round the exterior; he refases to admit that 
few heraldic emblems attached to the four 
eastern of the eleven uniform buttresses, do 
more than betray an afterthought that some 
differentiation would be appropriate, and utter 
feebleness in an attempt to supply it. King’s 
College presents twelve windows on the flank, 
and thus a central division falls upon the line of 
an intermediate buttress ; this so far appears in 
accordance with what is appropriately expres- 
sive of the side of a building as a side; the 
bisection upon a feature so important as a 
window,—even & window of a uniform series,— 
would be a trespass upon the prerogative of a 
proper front. It is by observance of a distinc- 
tion of this kind among others that the import- 
ance of a front is maintained. For the same 
reason we may question the propriety of dis- 
tinguishing a central group of windows on the 
flank of a clab-house, while such treatment may 
be perfectly in place at the rear, where it is 
accepted as a natural consequence of axial dis- 
tribution,—as the dying out of a distribution 
that would be still more positively pronounced 
in front. 

What shall we say, then,—to adhere to the 
sound principle of addacing a concrete example, 
—of the Banqueting Hoase, Whitehall? Does 
it address us as the front, the flank, or the back 
of a dignified building? We know, indeed, that 
it is but a fragment of a larger composition, but, 
nevertheless, as it stands it has a marked 
individuality, and claims to be appreciated on its 
own account. It is —ere regarded, but 
cannot be accepted critically, as a true front. 
A building does not seem to face us fall front 
anless, according to the analogy of the human 
face, the central vertical line divides featares 
and members which, while, like forehead and 
chin above and below, and nose and mouth 
intermediately, they are of importance in respect 
of fanction and magnitude, and not susceptible 
of division without destructive mutilation. 
Artistic expression is bound up with concentra- 
tion of effect, with the predominance of chief 
over subsidiary interests, of self-explanatory 
over undecided and ambiguous purposes, of the 
indispensable and the vital over the arbitrary 
and accidental. Upon this ultimate principle 
depend the propriety and obligation of present- 
ing the expression of the most important adjust- 
ment for convenience and delight upon a 
principal facade. The most universally expres- 
sive features as elements in architectural com- 
binations are doors or porches and windows,— 
the manifest opportunities provided for access 
to the interior and egress, of admission of light 
from without, and of outlook from within. A 
baleony on an upper story partakes of the 
expreesiveness of a doorway; the purpose of a 
window is emphasized, first, of course, by 
exceptional magnitude, and then as either pro- 
jecting independently like a bay window, or as 
participating with others in the advance of the 
apartments they belong to beyond others ad- 
joining. : 

Strictly speaking, then, we seem scarcely 
justified in admitting a characteristic front in 
the absence of any entrance at all, and indeed of 
a main entrance. Whitehall, therefore, presents 
no true front to us as we see it from Parliament- 
street. Asa matter of fact we know that we 
see the exterior side of an apartment which was 
to be part of a range of buildings from the 
interior of which it was to be entered at one 
end; but interpreted by its architectural expres- 
sion it ought to be the back of a building, and 
when we allow this interpretation and consent 
to forget the matter of fact, it is worthy of high 
admiration. This indulgence is only an addition 
to what always has to be conceded to the archi- 
tect ‘for the solecism of making what is one 
room internally look on the exterior as if it were 
of two stories” (Fergusson). 

The windows in each story are seven, and thus 
a central line would pass vertically through cen- 
tral windows, and this distinction in favour of 
a back rather than a flank elevation, has other 
studionsly-disposed enhancements. The three 
central windows, upper and lower, are in the 

intervals of four engaged columns, while the 
pairs of windows on either side are divided by 
pilasters; the composition hasthus a well-marked 
and predominant centre and wings ; the windows 
of the lower range, again, have alternately 
segmental and mere aime ® papemen so ordered 
tbat the central window an angular pediment 


is between two others with segmental, which thus | been as attempts to give decision to a uniform 








complete a regular symmetrical triplet. The/| elevation by a mere over @ doorway, 
pairs of windows on either side are appropriately | or a ngless and paltry upon a 
subordinated as odd,—as thus ancompleted sym- and sometimes still more un “ 
metries, and, moreover, as being flanked only on | by a horn-like at the angles. On the 
one side by coupled pilasters. other hand, as incon an effect may result 
To recur again to the analogy of natural} from an excessively wide and as 
i , which, rightly conceived, is so in- | from one that is insignificant and pinched, and 


structive as to make it always worth while to 
take some trouble to rescue it from crude mis- 
apprehension,—we may compare the scheme of 


from ee exclasively lavished 
on @ central or balcony. 
The superior dignity of a central division of 


symm of this composition of Inigo Jones, 
with that of the erect human figure which ex- 
hibits a central mass of the trank with the 
right side and left disposed on either side of a 
median line in true correspondence, and then 
flanked by members,—the arms, which are 
similar each to each, but are not susceptible 
like the trank, of division severally into sym- 
metrical halves. 

It becomes matter for consideration,—maiter 
for arbitration by combined judgment and taste 
in particular instances,—how far the liberty of 





an independent symmetry can be conceded to 
lateral members. It may be thought that such 
a concession will involve forfeiture of visible 


organic coherence. This is surely no fancifal 
danger. It may be illustrated by two conse- 
cutive woodcuts, 144, 145, in Fergusson’s 
“Modern Architecture.” 


In the new Bourse 
at Lyons the relation of the wings to the centre 


depends on little more than agreement in height 
of the stories. The wing has its well-marked in- 
dependent symmetry, and not only so, but the 


windows have a treatment quite different from 
those of the centre, and the centre, notwithstand- 
ing its importance, has in consequence an 
appearance of intrusiveness between composi- 


tions which a centre is bound to dominate in 


their own style. In the other example, the 


Castom House at Rouen, a weak centre seems 
to owe what importance it can assert to the 
supplementary service of connecting the pair of 
symmetrical wings. With these may be favour- 
ably contrasted the entrance to the Ecole Poly- 
technique (152), of which Fergusson justly 


applauds the elegance. 
Nature presents to us, in the varieties of 
leaves, an abundance of schemes of symmetry 
which it is not difficult to transliterate into 
terms of architecture. In a perfect specimen 
of the beautifal rose-leaf, the principle of sub- 
ordination of similars that governs unity ia very 
marked; a terminal leaflet of superior size and 
exclusively central position dominates a series 
of associates distributed laterally, which are 
scarcely distinguishable in form, but diminish 
in size by beautiful and conspicuous grada- 
tion. The facade of Holkham House (Fergusson 
192) may be cited to illustrate the principle in 
architecture, though we must seek for a better 
example of its capabilities of beauty. 
On the other hand, in such a compound leaf 
as the horse-chestnut, three leaflets on either 
side again diminish in size progressively, and 
have general resemblance to the central leaflet, 
but the resemblance declines successively 
together with size from the nearest to the most 
remote, while yet, like the leaflets of the rose, 
they remain for the most part iodividually sym- 
metrical. 
Another type of leaf supplies an analogy to 
those compositions in which the lateral members, 
as in the cited case of Whitehall, are correlative 
indeed, but without independent symmetry. In 
the lobed leaf of the sycamore, and others of 
the class, we see repetitions on either side, of 
the form of the terminal apex, bat this alone is 
traly symmetrical, the repetitions on either side 
ne progressively more and more unequal. 
Sach differences are in some leaves quicker, 
more decisive, and more complex or numerous 
than in others, but it is rarely, indeed, in the 
fally-developed and well-grown specimens, that 
we can fail to recognise a characteristic beauty, 
and that the character and the beauty are 
resultants of some principle of specific propor- 
tion, however recondite this may be,—however 
it may elude attempts to effect ita mathematical 
evolution. In architecture there is the same 
variety,—if it were daring to pretend to assert 
the same uniform success, in schemes of group- 
ing. In respect of these, it ia more prudent to 
indicate the liabilities to error than to attempt 
to formulate conditions of success. The cases 
seem somewhat more simple where an ele- 
vation is not distributed between centre and 
wings 



























@ facade may be traced as dependent on differ. 
ential breadth or height or elaboration. Con. 
fining ourselves to the consideration of breadth 
as between a central and lateral divisions or 
wings, it is manifest,—and we have only to turn 
over our books for examples,—that the error 
may be as serious for the central to reduce the 
lateral to utter insignificance, as for it to suffer 
in itself by a degree of restriction inconsistent 
with the natural claims of its position. 

When the eee advantege of simple pro- 
portions in itecture is recognised, it is at 
least fair to speculate on a prerogative advan- 
tage for those breadths of a centre which would 
conciliate the advantage doubly,—that is, which 
should compare in a simple proportion with each 
associated wing separately, and then with the 
pair conjointly. The simplest ions are 
those of low numbers, which differ only by unity. 
Thus, if a central division measures 4 parts to 
® wing of 3, we have first this simple proportion 
of 3 : 4,and then as between centre and breadth 
of wings jointly, the proportion 4: 6, which is 
equivalent to the simple proportion 2 : 3. 

Combinations of this class, however, prove to 
be very few in number; and specalation,—for 
we sre now concerned with no more, by no 
means with reeulte of certified authority, —specu- 
lation is jastified in considering the claims of 
combinations which are next in order of sim- 
plicity,—as those in which the central division 
has at least, though it has alone, a proportion in 
the simplest terms,—to the joint measurement 
of the wings; as, for example, a central division 
measuring 7 parts against a wing of 4, gives a 
proportion of centre to the wings jointly as 
7:8,—what is technically termed a super- 
particalar ratio; that is, a ratio with a differ- 
ence between its terms of unity. 

Assuming this proposed extension, we may 
tabulate two exhaustive schemes of proportion, 
accordingly as the central division is to have a 
less breadth, or a greater breadth than the 
breadth of the wings jointly. 


" - Centre to Win oa = 
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This tabulation, may, of course, be carried on to 


any extent; but it is probable that its limite 
comprise every case to which the principle 
would be effectively applicable. 

The consideration of the appropriate charac- 
teristics of front, and flank, and rear, in archi- 
tecture, recals a problem of some interest. In 
what way was the principal front of the Par- 
thenon defined with appropriate conspicuousness, 
considering its precise architectural uniformity 
at either end? Modifications of subordinate 
proportions, and those systematic and inten- 
tional, are discoverable; but much too delicate 
and remote from comparison, at the instant, to 
inform the visitor te the Acropolis that what 
first presented itself to him was the back of the 
temple. So, it would only be on close examins- 
tion that the procession on the frieze would be 
seen to be moving from the west eastward, and 
to be so treated by the sculptor, indeed, as to 
only bear being looked at wita pleasure, when 
followed in this direction. It is possible that the 
metal grille between the colamns, which pro- 
tected and expressed the seclusion of the trea- 
sury, the western apartment of the temple, ef 


central place was not occu by the goddess 
of the dedication,—this was rese 
for the eastern front,—but was distributed into 


——_ sections, each with its protagonist. 
, after all this is taken into account, it is 
difficult not to fall back on the assumption that 
@ difference duly expressive and recognisable, 
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even at a distance, must have been made in the 
lost acroterial ornaments that surmounted the 
angles as well as the apex of the pediment. 





hung at a greater distance from the eye, as it jot @ coasting craft, from the deck of which the 
probably would be in the position it is intended | spectator seems to look. As to the effect on the 
for, it may appear less harsh. Mr. Herkomer | water, that is pretty and very clever, but it is 
has made a remarkably spirited portrait of Mr.|rather a mannerism. Mr. Macwhirter’s “Il 
Archibald Forbes, the ‘War Correspondent” | Penseroso” (1,536), is a view over the sea also, 























































































ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.* 


Portraits may be classified in four groups: 
portraits in which pictorial effect is the main 
object; portraits that are realistic in feeling 
aud composition, but conventional in colouring ; 
portraits that are distinctly and strikingly 
realistic; and portraits that are simply bad. 
Of the last class, always to be found in a certain 
proportion in every extensive exhibition, the 
less said the better, so we will pass them over; 
without by any means implying that all portraits 
we pass over belong to that sad class. Of the 
portraits which are firstly pictures, and only 


is Mr. Millais’s “‘ Dorothy Thorpe” (43), one of 
the best works of the year. This is a cbild 
kneeling before a silver bow! in which she is 
mixing or making something, her proceedings 
being watched with interest by two dogs. The 
face of the child is pretty, rather expressionless, 
but painted with exquisite truth and finish, the 
hands rather less carefully (hands get sadly 
neglected in many otherwise able portraits) ; 
the dogs are painted with life-like fidelity. The 
whole group forms a brilliantcombination. “A 
Portrait,” by Mr. Watts (193), though a mere 
half-length figure of a young lady, comes under 
the category of picture-portraits; the abstract 
beauty of form and of the blending of warm 
though subdued tones is the primary object of 
the work, which is hardly like nature in its 
colour effect. Mr. Orchardson’s “ Mre. Robert- 
son”’ (377) comes under the same category, 
though in another kind of sence. It is a very 
large picture, not so much a portrait as the 
interior of a room, part of which is ocoupied by 
a lady seated in a chair. The whole is com- 
posed in that peculiar key in which cold buffs 
and browns predominate, and which Mr, 
Orchardson may be said to have invented, and 
in which he produces always original and often 
happy effects. In this case he has taken all the 
colour of life out of the face of his sitter to 
prevent it clashing with his prevailing tones; 
with singularly unhappy effect; and the paint- 
i.g must be said to be far too large for ita sub. 
ject. Into which eategory to put Mr. Millais’s 
beaatifal portrait of “ Mrs. Budgett” (505) we 
hardly know; it professes to be no more than a 
portrait, bat is charming in pictorial effect from 
the delicate combination of the white dress with 
pale orange flowers and the sash at the waist, 
end the beaatifally reficed and interestiog 
countenance ig painted in the artist’s finest 
manner. Mr. Morris’s “ Mrs. Phil. Morris and 
her Daughter” (705) is also a pictorial portrait, 
very pronouncedly so, but it is too heated and 
pink in tone, 

Mr. Ounless’s portrait of “Sir Frederick 
Roberta” (23), though in @ sense realistic 
enough, is very carefully arranged with a view 
to effectivene:s, as bacomes a portrait “ painted 
for his brother officers of the Royal Artillery,” 
aod probably intended to be hung in a con. 
spicuous position. The artist has availed him. 
self well of the p'cturesque details of dress 
ufforded by the artillery uniform, the farred 
cloak, and the medals and decorationswith which 
the eminent soldier is illustrated, and has pro- 
duced a ait which, while appearing to be a 
go?1 and characteristic likeness, and quite un- 
affected in manner, is at the same time highly 
effective as a picture. Mr. Blake Wirgman’s 
seated figure, “I cannot mind my Wheel, 
Mether” (19), is obviously a portrait, pretty 
bat rather weak in style and expression; far 
better is his half-length of “ Mrs, Charles 
Holland” (3), a portrait of an elderly lady, in 
which the face is painted and modelled with 
great delicacy. Among the works that are 
simply portraits, but with eome speciality of 
effect, Mr. Orchardson’s half-length of a gentle- 
man basy about some fishing-tackle (511), is 
remarkably good; here Mr. Orchardson has 
managed to indulge his predilections in colour 
very successfally, without sacrificing his sitters 
complexion in the process. 

Among the entirely realistic portraits, those 
‘by Mr. Holl are, as usual, pre-eminent ; bat his 
portrait of “Captain Sim” (260), painted for 
the Board-room of the Sarrey Commercial Dock 
Company, appears, in its position on the line at 
the Exhibition at least, as too hard, and the 
high lights on the face disagreeably prominent ; 


* Bee p. 538, ante, 


of Architects. 


“After Rain” (274) we have an effective varia- 


with rough Highland cattle in the foreground ; 
it is one of the most effective of its class. Mr. 
Brett’s “The Grey of the Morning” (506) is his 
principal work,—another of those wonderfully 
real paintings of Cornish coast scenery of which 
we have had several ; it is hardly equal to some 
of its predecessors, but exhibits this artist’s 
wonderfal power in the precise reproduction of 
the tone and detail of sea sand and rocks and 
seaweed. The breaking sea strikes us as a little 
too hard and steely in appearance. Mr. Brett's 
gmaller work, “ A Falling Barometer” (128), is 
the more powerfal of the two; here there is 
only sea and sky, save ® group of rocks pro- 
trading above the water in the foreground ; 
around them the water is beginning to foam and 
whiten in that ominous way in which the sea 
seems to tell of a coming commotion of the 
weather, even before the surface of the water 
is visibly much agitated ; the sky is a lowering 
one, and the whole aspect of the work bears out 
the title remarkably. That Mr. Brett's method 
of treating landscape has its very definite 
boundaries, beyond which it cannot pass, we 
have always considered ; so mach of the poetry 
of nature as can be attained by the most accu- 
rate representation of natural fact he gives us; 
of the power of giving the feeling of nature 
apart from the painting of detail we do not find 
much in Mr. Brett's work; his praise is to be 
triamphantly complete within the limits he has 
marked ont for his efforts, and that is much to 
“yt is a curious contrast to,tarn from these to 
Mr. H. Moore’s large stady of sea, called 
“ Winter and Rough Weather” (557), contain- 
ing no incident whatever but the painting of a 
grey, foaming, wintry sea. Realism there is not 
in this, for no one can say that this actually re- 
sembles water in tone, but it resembles the 
movement and what may be called the wrath of 
sea under a strong gale, and conveys in & strik. 
ing manner the cruel aspect of the sea under 
such circumstances. There is less ability, but 
more of genius, in it than in Mr. Brett’s won- 
derfally real, but mostly placid, scenery. An- 
other way of painting water is shown in Mr. 
Colin Hunter's “ Waiting for the Homeward 
Bound ” (1,520), ia which the effect of reflected 
light on water which seems to be still agitated 
from the effects of a gale which has subsided is 
the main point of the painting; the movement 
and welter of the water is very well represented in 
detail, but the run of the msia nndalations seems 
somewhat too regular and mechanical. Mr. 
Hamilton Macallam paints the reflection of sun- 
light on calmer water in “ Music o’er the Water 


(778), where the foreground is occupied by part 





(787). Mr. Collier’s best portrait is “The Lord 
Chancellor” (683); his “Charles Darwin” 
(1,465), painted for the Linnean Society, may 
be a good likeness; it is a much lees interesting 
one than that painted by Mr. Ouless three or 
four years ago, and surely need not have been 
so stiff and perpendicular in attitude. Mr. 
Millais’s “‘ Cardinal Newman” is a very finely. 
painted head; the treatment of the scarlet 
robes is peculiar, and certainly does not give the 
idea of the texture of the material; the painter 
seems to have been desirous to get sufficient 
shadow into it to tone down the real colour as 
secondly portraits, the first noteworthy example | ™4ch as possible, and has produced rather a 

nondescript surface which represents no special 
material. Mr. Tadema’s portrait of Mr. Which- 
cord is one of the most highly-finished paint- 
ings,—quite the most highly-finished portrait,— 
in the exhibition; the artist has, to a certaia 
extent, lost force and life-like effect in his en- 
deavour after finish of surface and harmony of 
tone; but it is the best portrait, as a work of 
art, that has ever been painted for the Institute 


Althoug we have called this a strong exhi- 
bition, the remark will perhaps not be applicable 
to the landscape section, in which the works of 
striking excellence are not numerous. Some 
of the leading works are too much repetitions 
of effects which their authors have become 
enamoured of. Mr. Peter Graham’s “ Inflowing 
Tide” (77) is chiefly noteworthy as a painting 
of the effect of rocks covered with seaweed, 
half seen through shallow water; the effect in 
the foreground is wonderfully real, but we have 
seen it all exactly before. Inthe same painter's 


tion on his other favourite theme, a landscape 





with a fine aérial effect on the distant water and 
sky, and a foreground which is a little weak, 
though the weeping birch, which gives the name 
to the painting, is beautifully shown in its 
silvery grace. Mr. Leader, who showed new 
powers in a work exhibited last year, does well 
and effectively in a rather large landscape, “In 
the evening there shall be light” (737), where 
the light from the western sky is reflected over a 
partially-flooded evening landscape, with an old 
church on the left; but though there is a cer- 
tain solemnity of effect, the artist seems to have 
returned in this painting to that hard and some- 
what conventional style which has long charac- 
terised his paintings, and which he had shown 
promise of emerging from. Of Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle’s landscapes, the best is “Three 
Counties, from Whetham Hill, Petersfield ”’ 
(722), a view from an eminence over a great 
tract of country; this is painted in a very fine 
solid style, somewhat heavy in colour and 
possibly a little deficient in aérial perspective, 
but in the main a painting which deserves the 
good place assigned to it in the banging. Mr. 
Macwhirter’s large landscape, entitled “ Ossian’s 
Grave” (219) is a powerful and poetic work; 
we look up from the foreground, where a weather- 
worn stone marks the imagined site of the 
burial-place, up into a wild Highland landscape 
of rocky peaks, around which the clouds drift 
and curl in great masses ; the green of the fore- 
ground is a little harsh in tone, but the general 
effect is very fine and wild. The landscapes of 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, in a much quieter style, both 
in regard to subject and artistic treatment, are 
equal to anything which this artist has latterly 
painted, though we cannot help feeling that he is 
@ painter who has not realised the promiseof work 
of the highest class which some of his earliest 
paintings gave. His picture entitled “Sea and 
Land Waves” (376), embodies a fine idea, the 
effect of wind seen at the same time on the sea 
in the middle distance and on the long luxariant 
grass of the meadows in the foreground, which 
is all blown into the semblance of waves by the 
breeze; the effect is very well given, and there 
is no lack of air and sunlight in the scene. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt is represented, we regret to say, by 
only one picture, a view on the Thames at Son- 
ning (1,449), the river occupying the foreground, 
with the bridge on the right, and on the oppo- 
site bank houses acd rich masses of trees, from 
among which rises a charch-tower. The paint- 
ing is in a quieter and less poetic vein than Mr, 
Hunt usually illustrates; it is remarkable for 
the minateness with which all the details of the 
scene are shown, so that we seem able to trace 
the way into the heart of the scene on the other 
side of the river, and for the fine and delicate 
painting of the many-toned masses of foliage, 
the character of which is brought out with the 
greatest delicacy, yet without, a touch of hard- 
ness; a soft hazy warmth seems to pervade all 
the atmosphere of the scene. Why such a work 
as this should be hidden away in the corner of 

































| the last room, and a hard and utterly common- 


place painticg, like Mr. Oakes’s “ Porchester 
Pool” (70), should be given a central place in 
the front room, is one of those proceedings in 
the treatment of landscape which the Academy 
should find it hard to explain, and still harder to 
jastify. 

Of Mr. Hook’s landscapes, of which there are 
several, the best, on the whole, is “Caller Herrin” 
(303), which is unfortunately placed for effect 
by the side of the President’s “ Phryne”; there 
is a good specimen of his style in a central 
position in Gallery II.,— “Castle Building” 
(123),—which differs rather from his usual 
subjects in being an inland or inlet scene, and 
not a view over the sea. All Mr. Hook’s fine 
qualities appear entirely unimpaired, and also 
entirely unaltered, in this year’s exhibition ; but 
admirable as these qualities are, we cannot but 
be conecious of a great deal of repetition in his 
works. One of the most delicately-painted and 
fascinating bits in the exhibition is Mr. A. 
Goodwin's “ Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor” 
(157), @ scene on the shore of an island on which 
strange flamingo-like birds walk about, while 
Sindbad, from the top of a rock, waves a signal 
to a distant ship; this is a beautiful sérial 
landscape, with a charming air of romance about 
it, and the shallow pool in the foreground, in 
which the gold fish swim about with their 


' shadows following them on the sandy bottom, is 
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remarkably real. “On the Beach at Scheve- 
ningen” (823) is a fine seaside painting by Herr 
Mesdag; and one of the most effective land. 


scapes in the exhibition is to be found in the |i 


water-colour room, in the shape of anjexception- 
ally large and powerfal water-colour, by Mr. A. 
Croft, the “ Valley of the Liedr” (906). These 
include most of the landscapes that call for 
special remark. We will say something of the 
sculpture separately. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE PARIS SALON. 


WHATEVER unanimity of opinion there may be 
regarding the want of a high degree of merit in 
the pictures that form this year’s Salon, there 
can be no two questions as to the great excel- 
lence of many of the architectural drawings 
that occupy so worthily a large space this year 
on the walls of the Palais de I’Industrie. There 
certainly seems to exist in the schools of Paris, 
in a higher degree than is the case in any other 
contemporary school, the show of a respect and 
veneration for the great architectural works of 
the past. This isseen not so much in the works 
in course of execution as in the very great im- 
portance attached year after year to the learned 
restorations that are exhibited by the architects, 
restorations so elaborately produced and so 
skilfully executed that, apart from their being 
scientific statements, they possess a decorative 
value as works of art, as pictures, indeed, on 
the walls of the Salon, that renders them cer- 
tainly equal to the best of the painted canvasses 
that hang so nearly by their side. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the English 
critic on the modern school of French architec- 
ture,—and in none of the contemporary arts is 
the spirit which inspires the profession in both 
countries more singularly at variance than is the 
case in France and England,—it is impossible to 
deny the skill and taste of the French archi- 
tects in the “get-up” of their drawings. With 
the amount of wall-space so generously accorded 
to the architects, their English professional 
brethren may well envy them the privileges they 
enjoy. What would be said in Burlington 
House of one whole side of a large room being 
covered with the plans, elevations, sections, and 
photographs, accompanied by a plaster model 
(to 1-20th) to illastrate M. Corroyer’s grandiose 
Comptoir d’Escompte in the Rue Bergere, Paris, 
of which we gave not long since two views in 
these pages, and which, now that the central 
pavilion is completed, forms a conspicuous feature 
from|the Boulevard ? With the ample wall.space 
at their disposal, the French architects are thus 
able, in a manner unknown to their English 
brethren, to exhibit those large geometric and 
detailed drawings which alone afford the profes- 
sional critic the means of judging of the merit 
of a design. Whatever may be said by some 
English critics regarding the practical defi. 
ciencies of certain of the drawings produced by 
the French architects, such a criticism could 
not with justice be passed on the architectural 
—w as @ whole, exhibited in this year’s 

on. 

With respect to the original designs, —of 
which [there are not so many as one would 
expect, considering the large space allowed to 
the architects for the display of their noble 
art,—the English visitor would certainly com- 
plain of a less variety than he is in the habit of 
seeing at home. This, perhaps, arises from the 
academic tendency of French architecture, and 
the devoted adhesion of the architects to certain 
styles, about which their minds are long since 
made up. In this respect the visitor will be 
very frequently disappointed, but his indulgence 
—_ be row read he must remember that, 

owever highly instructed and thoroughly well 
educated an architect may be, it is only jhe very 
few who are gifted with the lofty power of 
design. What original designs, p ing to be 
each, are exhibited, will, we are afraid, only 
excite the astonishment of the English i 
Originality seems too often confounded with 
eccentricity, and when the French architect 
leaves the well-ordered lines in which he has 
been trained to work, his power seems to desert 
him. It is somewhat unfortunate that it is 
chiefly these eccentricities that are exhibited 
the practical in France being left to ® more 
modest and hard-working section of the pro- 
fession, whose labours are not adequately repre- 
sented at the Salon. When one sees, as there 
are now 80 many opportunities of doing in Paris, 
the design of the modern architect carefall 
carried out by the skilfal workman, it is difficult 





not to be charmed and instructed by the 
thorough and intelligent manner in which every 
detail is rendered either in wood, stone, or 


iron. 

If the ornamental is evidently considered in a 
large number of drawings devoted to the study 
of interior decoration,—drawings, it may be 
observed, which are masterpieces of manipuia- 
tive skill,—the practical is also represented. 
M. Calman’s project for a school at Levallois- 
Perret will satisfy all the exigencies of the 
practical student, for the all-important question 
of the lighting of the rooms has been a matter 
of close consideration, the angles at which the 
light enters each of the windows being shown 
by special diagrams. M. Despras’s plans for a 
créche are scarcely less of an eminently i 
nature; while various other designs of school- 
houses, town-halls, private dwellings, abattoirs 
or slanghter-houses, clubs, theatres, and churches 
show each respectively no small power of com- 
bination of utility and beauty, always according 
to the prevailing French ideas. 

It is in their restorations and in their studies 
of existing monuments that the French archi- 
tects came out strongest at the Salon. OF these, 
M. Paulin’s magnificent restoration of the Baths 
of Diocletian, which occupies about eleven 
frames, and covers one whole wall and portion 
of two others, unquestionably stands first, not 
only as a work of profound archeological erudi- 
tion, but asa work of art. It is alone in the 
quiet of the Villa Medici that such a series of 
drawings could have been produced. Even 
among the Prix de Rome studies, which so 
invariably excite the admiration of every archi- 
tect who has seen them, M. Panlin’s restoration 
of the Baths of Diocletian may be said to hold 
an exceptional place. The consideration of the 
polychromatic decoration, the mosaics, and the 
statues shows the most carefal research, while 
the execution of the wall-paintings in their pre- 
sumed original positions is masterly. There are 
not wanting many other drawings of a similar 
nature, if scarcely as serious as this classical 
study; drawings in which the severe training, 
the carefal observation, and the artistic skill 
which the education of the schools and the teach- 
ing of the late lamented Viollet-le-Dac enjoin on 
the young architect are amply evident; such 
drawings as the plans, elevations, sections, and 
details by M.de la Roque of the beautifal Hédtel 
de Ville of Amboise; and the same architect’s 
studies of the quaint Charch of Ryes, in 
Calvados: or, again, M. Paul Gout’s masterly 
pen-and-ink sketches of a number of the 
historical monuments of Saint Emilion, in 
Gironde, a spot better known, perhaps, for 
its excellent wines than for its architectural 
beauties. M. Deverin’s careful studies for the 
restoration of the quaint and well-known Chateau 
de Chinon,—interesting to every Englishman 
from its connexion with our Plantagenet race, 
not to mention Rabelais and Joan of Arc,—are 
models of a method which we should be glad to 
see more universally adopted in England than is 
the case; indeed, did we follow in this respect 
more closely the procedure of our French 
neighbours in the preparation of the plans and 
other necessary documents relating to any great 
work to be restored, and then allow these plans 
to be exhibited, there would, we suspect, be less 
ground for complaint than at present exists in 
such cases. M. Formigé’s series of drawings for 
the restoration of the well-known Romanesque 
church of Notre Dame la Grande at Poitiers 
belongs to the same category of careful studies 
which the French Commission of Historic 
Monuments obliges the architects it employs to 


produce before proceeding to take any steps. | prays 


To the same class belong M. Naple’s studies for 
the restoration of the Chateau de Rochechouart 
in Haute-Vienne, a series of six large frames 
giving actual views of the various facades, with 
plans, elevations, and sections of the proposed 
oe a damn el deen view of 
© presen’ ly shorn bat uresque condi- 
tion of the Parthenon is one of those carefal 
water-colour studies such as the architect seems 
alone capable of producing, and which the un- 
biassed brother painter is ever ready frankly to 
admire; happy recollections of happy hours do 
such drawings suggest; studies like those by 
M. Guenepin, at Assisi, or those by M. Nadal, 
at Sienna, or M. Moyaux’s drawing of the quaint 
early church of Sta. Maria di Toscanella. 
Prepared with the careexacted by the Commis- 


sion of Historic Monuments, M. Selmersheim’s 
project for the restoration of the delicate Hotel | i 
de Ville of Noyon is, as & decorative object 
alone, @ work of art, while, as a professional 





work, every guarantee of competency see 
evinced in the studies for the town-hall i 
in & spot as the birthplace of the great 
Reformer, Calvin. M. Lisch’s study of the exca. 
vations of the i 


wing, 
plicable to M, nart’s 
Hadrian at Athens! The 
same may be said of M. Hardy’s large studios 
of the wonderful ancient brick-built fortress of 
the archevéché at Albi (now, if we mistake not, 
the prefecture), as imposing an edifice, with its 
terraces and , as the most romantio 
mind could expect in the country of the Albi- 
genses. M. Morel-Revoil’s series of large.sized 
architectural and archwological studies of the 
interesting ninth or tenth century Provencal 
chapel of Saint Aubune are drawings which 
show how thoroughly the architect has pene. 
trated the half-classical characteristic local 
style. M. Simil’s detailed studies of the Cathe. 
dral of Bayeux are models of archwological 
accuracy, giving ample details of the armoire 
of the treasury in the cathedral, with its quaint 
early Gothic decorations and costume, together 
with studies of the tiling of the chapter-house. 
Drawings of equal merit of many others of the 
too-little known ical treasures of 
France meet the eye at every turn, as if to com- 
pensate by their beauty for the sad amount of 
ugliness with which modern days has inflicted 
thecountry. What would theold architects say did 
they but see the abortions that their successors 
are now setting up in the guise of architectural 
creations? To what, one feels inclined to ask, 
does all this archzological study lead? Is it to 
produce no effect? Or is it that the true 
admirers, the followers of the old traditions, 
modest unassuming students, are pushed rudely 
aside by the more demonstrative and less informed 
brethren? Perhaps this is more the case in 
France than even in England. Certainly, the 
architectural exhibition at the Salon, and the 
means of comparison it affords between the 
work of the modern architects and that of those 
who study the creations of the past, would seem 
to justify such a belief. 








ON POISE OF THE FIGURE IN 
SCULPTURE. 


Taz human form being lofty for the size of 
the two feet on which it is supported and moves, 
our walk is, in degree, & ob ag oo 
poises, and, wittingly or unwittingly, the effo: 
for preservation of balance is ever in action. 
Thus it may be seen that grace and dignity of 
bearing, as well as security in movement, 
depend upon how this is done. : 

The human race are the only beings that 
truly walk erect. The ape’s attempt is but a 
painful imitation, and the bird, although it walks 
firmly on two feet, holds its body inclined. The 
structure of man is, in degree, columnar on ite 
moving base. He walks oat and thus 
preserves his su Mie t alone 
could have raised his erect on the‘circle of 
his tail, but he now grovels in the dust. 
also can lie down more 
other creature, except the 
he can kneel and sit 
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angelo’s creation of man is @ striking example. 
The imaginary position of flight yields others, 
of which the celebrated Mercury of John of 
Bologna is a fine instance. Therashing forward 
action of the Warrior of Agasias, the bending 
figare of Jason unloosing his sandal, and the 
well-known positions of the crouching Venas, 
present other intermediate actions of great 
expression and grace. Nevertheless, the most 
majestic positions of the haman being are 
those of adoration, uprightness, and thought, 
kneeling, erect, and sedent. And, in each of 
these especially, poise is an important con- 


stituent of their expression, grace, and dignity. 


The rules given by ancient and modern autho- 
rities for the poise of the erect figure have 
much in common, the most conspicuous being 
the one which provides that, in the attitude of 
resting on one leg, the centre of the neck be- 
tween the collar-bones under the chin should, 
when regarded in the front view, be perpendicu- 
larly over the ankle on which the weight of the 
body rests. The usually strict adherence to this 
doctrine by the modern schools of sculpture 
may have led to some monotony in the poise of 
their erect statues, and a greater latitude and 
variety in this respect may be observed in the 


balance of several of the most celebrated 
antiques, neither the Antinons of the Capitol 


nor the Venus of the Uffizi, for instance, resting 


wholly on one foot. Few, however, of the 
antique figures rest equally on their two feet, 
except in the case of caryatide statues, or 


those imitative of Egyptian models. Permanence 


being the aspiration of the Egyptian theory, 
art in that country, in being its expression, 
adopted the most immovable and steadfast posi- 


tions, and thus the colossal sculpture of the 


Egyptians partook of the rigidity and uniformity, 
as well as of the massiveness, of their arvhitec- 


ture. Their sedent and kneeling figures have 


thus their sides in correspondence, as well as 
their erect colossi, which are stationed like 
columns, as parts of the facades of their 
temples. 

Rarely also are figures in modern art posed 
equally on their two legs; a marked excep- 
tion however, exists in the statue of St. 
George by Donatelo, which was so, landed by 
Michelangelo, and of which the firmness so 
obtained may have been adopted to represent the 
appropriate steadfastness of a warrior. It would 
scarcely have occurred to our great general, 
Wellington, when he insisted on being pictured 
standing equally on both legs, that he was imi- 
tating the position of our patron saint as sculp- 
tured in front of the San Michele Church at 
Florence. It was to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
when engaged on his full-length portrait with 
his Waterloo blue cloak on his shoulders, that 
he said, “It is my habit to stand on my two 
legs, and I desire to be so represented.” It may 
be acknowledged, also, that this picture is ac- 
cepted as being the most characteristic of the 
portraits of the great duke. Something may be 
said, therefore, for allowing sitters, as they are 
called, whatever may be their attitudes, to have 
their views taken into account. 

The four supporters of a quadruped scarcely 
call for the exercise of the effort of the poise 
and balance; and the spreading feet of birds 


afford far wider bases of support than those 


of man, which are comparatively short and 


narrow. Thus the necessity for the exertion of 


this quality appertains more to man than to 
other creatures. One of the first endeavours 
to which the dawning intellect of a child is ad- 


dressed is that of raising itself upon its little | pose, 


feet and tottering towards its mother. And the 


first few steps accomplished in this way is its 


earliest advance in life, and a source of triamph 
alike to the child and its parent. 

Balance afterwards rapidly becomes an in- 
stinct, ceasing to require attention, and the 


natural actions of walking and running are ac- | p 


complished without a sense of it. When, how- 
ever, a new mode of is adopted, as 
in skating or the use of the bicycle, a similar 
effort as at first has to be exercised, and we are 
children again until we acquire the instinct of 
balance in our new method of movement. Even 
in dancing, balance has to be studied anew, and 
also in hor as in the saddle a secure 
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rests on its hee). 


Of this latter arrangement in the pose of a 
Venus there appears to be but one other example, 
namely, that of the Venus of the Capitol; in 
which the upper surface of the plinth on which 
the figure stands slopes so much backward that, 
were it readjusted so as to be horizontal, the 
figure would be so much inclined forward that, 


in nature, she eould not possibly stand. 


The balance, however, of the Venus of Melos 
is quite easy and natural in the poise originally 
adopted, in which the upper surface of the 
plinth is horizontal; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that, according to this adjustment, the 
bearing of the figure is perfectly dignified and 
graceful. It is true that, being mutilated in 
respect to its arms, of which we can only con- 
jecture the positions, we cannot absolately to a 
nicety judge the action of the figure, but that 
consideration does not so much affect the poise 
of the figure backward or forward as that which 
is lateral; and the ontstretched left arm, pos- 
sibly supporting in its hand something of weight, 
may account for the very decided manner in 
which this grand antique stands posed on her 
right foot, the left being slightly raised on an 


elevation on the base. 


Of the ancient sculptors of note of whose 
works we have remains, no one seems to have 
adopted so liberal a sway of poise as Praxitzles, 
examples of which treatment exist in at least 
three of his extant statues, which attain this 
freedom of liae by means of one arm resting on 
or against @ support. These are his celebrated 
Faun, his Apollo Sauroctonos, and his Hermes 
with the infant Dionysos, lately discovered at 
Olympia, of which there is a cast in the Elgin 
Room of the British Museum. A similar instance 
of modified poise is also to be seen in the well- 
known Apollino, leaning on a small tree, in which 
likewise the resting of the figure is divided 


between ite natural and an adventitious support; 


but in all these cases the result is gracefal and 


pleasing. eS 
Indeed, grace of poise and bearing is equally 


attractive as beauty of form, and may partake 


even more directly of the character of the mind 
than does the form of the body with which the 
latter is associated. It may be not too much to 
say that the poise and carriage of the figure is 
indicative of the balance of the mind. A 
vacillating spirit will be betrayed in the outward 
form by an uneasy position; stability of pur- 
on the other hand, will be shown by firm- 
ness of action; grace of thought by an easy 
undulation of the limbs; and serenity, by a 
sweet repose of attitude, in which the body par- 
takes of the tranquillity of the mind. Thus it may 
be conceived how important these considera- 
tions are in art, among whose elements of ex- 
ression none are more efficient than that 
adjustment of the figure which may convey 
truly the sentiment and passion which may be 
supposed to inspire and control the action of 
the form which the sculptor portrays, and which 
is the subject of his thought and labour. 








“ Great Paul.”—The new bell for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which has been cast by Messrs. 
Taylor, of Loughborough, is, we believe, now 
on its way to London. It is being conveyed 
on a specially-constructed trolley, which will 
be drawn by two traction engines. The bell 


is expected to reach its destination in about a 
week. The total weight is 19 tons. 


pression, character, grace, and dignity, and may 
well be @ subject of care and of carefal regula- 
tion. In respeet to the poise of a statue, there 
ig no example that has lately come more pro- 
minently forward as a subject of discussion than 
that of the celebrated antique, the Venus of 
Melos, which stands by itself in one of the 
salons of the Louvre, Within the last few 
years two different poises for this statue have 
been advocated, and, in deference to this variety 
of opinion, the directors of the Orystal Palace 
have, in their magnificent collection of casts 
from the antique, had two copies of this statue 
placed side by side in the Greek Court, adjusted 
respectively according to the two theories. In 
one cast the poise is according to that in which 
the statue was firat placed in the Louvre, and 
the foot on which it principally rests is planted 
horizontally on a level surface as on that of a 
usual floor. In the other and newer adjustment, 
this is disregarded, and the surface on which the 
foot stands is inclined backward, and the figure, 
which, in the first instance bends slightly for- 
ward, in the latter is thrown more back and 
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GREAT ENGINEERING WORKS ERECTED 
IN ITALY DURING THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS. 


ERRORS IN STATEMENT OF DIMENSIONS IN 
TEXT BOOKS, 


Sicnor C.ericetri, an Italian architect, 
brought before the Conferenze sulla Expositione 
Nazionale del 1881 an interesting statement 
with reference to the chief structures erected in 
Italy during the last twenty years, an abstract 
of which will be found in the new number 
(1881-82, part I.) of the “ Minutes of Proceedings 
of tho Institution of Civil Engineers.” The 
structures which Signor Clericetti regards as 
best illustrating the progress of engineering 
science are the iron and stone bridges, mostly 
erected for the carriage of railways. In these, 
as contrasted with the corresponding works of 
ancient Rome, lightness, economy, and rapidity 
of construction have been the leadiug features. 
The Roman work, on the other hand, is charac- 
terised by grandeur, massivenese, and dura- 
bility. It is, perhaps, too soon in the day to 
speak with great confidence as to the question 
of economy ; as durability is an element of ulti- 
mate cost which has been of late not always 
duly taken into account. 

To illustrate the difference between the 
ancient and modern principles of construction, 
Signor Clericetti gives some account of the 
famous Roman Bridge built by Trajan over the 
Danube, the details of which, as given in the 
paper under notice, do not, however, quite agree 
with the account given in Kcight’s “ Practical 
Dictionary of Mechanics.” Thus the length is 
stated by the former authority at 3,960 ft. ; by 
the latter, at 4,770 ft. Signor Clericetti says 
there were twenty-one arches of 164 ft. span: 
Mr. Knight says twenty arches of 180 ft. 5 in. 
span. The thickness of the piers is given by the 
Italian writer at 58-4 ft.; by the American at 
64 ft. It is possible that the difference thus appa- 
rent on the surface of the comparison arises from 
the use of two different feet by the two writers, 
as it very closely corresponds to that which 
exists between the old Roman and the English 
foot,—the former of which is ‘915 of the latter. 
On this view of the case, the figures of Signor 
Clericetti, which are given in métres, and thence 
reduced to English feet, are probably to be pre- 
ferred. Bat this does not account for the differ- 
ence in the number of arches. Nor should a work 
like the Dictionary describe Roman feet, either 
ancient or modern, simply as feet. The matter 
is of some importance, as pointing to sources of 
error in the descriptions given of not a few 
important structures, notably the Coliseum, as 
to which building our own measurement of the 
capacity differs materially from that usually to 
be found in architectura! text- books. 

The great thickness of the piers is a marked 
feature of the ancient bridge building. The old 
bridge at Verona is described by Signor 
Clericetti as having a pier 39 ft. thick, though 
only 11 ft. high. In old London Bridge, accord. 
ing to @ survey made by Mr. Giles in 1820, by 
order of the Committee of the Bridge Lands, out 
of a total width between the faces of the abut- 
ments of 931 ft., 406 ft. 10 in. were occupied by 
the piers. In addition to this, 175 ft. 11 in. 
were occupied by the sterlings, so that the avail. 
able water-way et low water was only 230 ft. 
11 in., or rather less than a fourth of the width 
of river spanned by the bridge. The piers of 
modern masonry bridges are less than @ third 
of the thickness of the ancient examples, and 
those of iron bridges, less than one-sixth. We 
have, indeed, in the case of the Solway Bridge, 
where iron cylinders, used instead of piers, were 
carried away by the ice, a proof of the folly of 
sailing too near the wind in the matter of the 
width of a pier. In the rivers of Italy it is, 
no doubt, unnecessary to make the same pro- 
vision against floating ice that is requisite in 
northern rivers. Thus the ponderous piers 
which formed such an obstacle to the flow of the 
rivers must be regarded as mistakes. In this 
country it has been, perhaps, too mach the habit 
of the engineer to determine the width of the 
piers exclusively by the weigtt of superstructure 
and arch that it bas to support. With every 
temptation, in erecting works that form part of 
a commercial undertaking, to study economy as 
far as possible, a temptation certainly to be 
resisted, we think that the bridges built during 
the last half-century in England err rather on 
the side of too light than of too heavy piers. 

The Po, between Pavia and the eea, was never 
bridged by the Romans. During the last twenty 
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years four bridges have been built across it, of 
she respective lengths of 1,900, 2,600, 1,399, and 
1,312 {t.; the spans varying from 213 ft. to 
250 ft. They are all girder bridges, supported 
on piers, founded at depths of from 60 ft. to 
70 ft. below highest flood level, and formed of 
iron cylinders sunk by the hydraulic process. 

The two principal arched bridges recently 
erected in Italy are the Ponte Annibale and the 
Ponte del Diavolo. Each of them has a span 
of 180 ft., the versed sine of the first being 
45-2 ft., and that of the second 447 ft. The 
thickness of the crown in each is the same, viz., 
66 ft. Circalar openings of 305 ft. diameter 
are introduced to lighten the haunches, These 
two bridges are among the largest masonry 
arches in the world. They are exceeded, how- 
ever, by the well-known Grosvenor Bridge at 
Chester, a 200 ft. span; by the Washington 
Aqueduct, in America, of 220 ft. span; and bya 
bridge over the river Adda, near the Castle of 
Trezzo, in Italy, which was built in the year 
1370, A.D., and had an arch of 237 ft. span and 
68 ft. rise. This arch was long regarded as the 
eighth wonder of the world, both for size and 
for rapidity of construction. It was built in 
seven years and three months. The Punte 
Annibale occupied twelve months in constrac- 
tion, and the Ponte del Diavolo only ten. 

While the existence of the Chester Bridge 
gives to the United Kingdom a respectable 
position among the countries adorned by noble 
masonry arches, the economy of the later Italian 
bridges is very remarkable. All things con- 
sidered, the granite bridge of one arch, of 148 ft. 
span, built by the Chevatier Mosca over the river 
Dora at Turin, is the noblest work of the kind on 
which our eyes have ever rested; probably the 
finest, thongh not the largest, bridge in the 
world. But this bridge cost nearly 1001. per 
equare yard of roadway; the Chester Bridge 
cost 76l.; while the Ponte del Diavolo cost 301. ; 
and the Ponte Annibale, 221. 

Signor Clericetti holds that the limiting span of 
brick and stone arches has not yet been reached, 
and anticipates the erection of arches of as much 
as 330 ft. span. It must be borne in mind that 
two considerations gotodecide the question of the 
span of practical limitation. One we take to be 
the existence of natural abutments. Where such 
exist, in rock, at an adequate height above the 
river or road to be croesed, the ratio between 
the specific gravity of the material employed and 
its strength in resisting a crushing strain, 
determines an absolute limit, to which must be 
added an empiric factor of safety. 

In the famous arch of the Pont-y-tu-Prydd, 
built by William Edwards over the Taaf, in 
1750, the span is 140 ft., and the rise 35 ft. 
Here the abutments are built, but the rise of 
the roadway is so steep as to render the 
example of less utility to the architect than 
would otherwise be the case. The bridge fell 
down twice while being built, and in the third 
structure Edwards introduced the cylindrical 
openings in the haunches which have been 
adopted by the architects of the Italian bridges 
above cited. The pressure on the arch of the 
Pont-y-ta-Prydd is calculated as equal to the 
weight of 339 cubic feet of the material em- 
ployed per superficial foot at the crown. At 
the springing it is about equal to the weight of 
935 cubic feet per superficial foot. Such, at 
Jeast, is the calculation of Mr. T. M. Smith, 
M.Inst.C.E., in the year 1838. These figures go 
some way in support of the views of Signor 
Ciericetti as to the practicable span for a stone 
arch. The investigation into the stability of 
arches, which is to be found on p. 439 of vol. v. 
of the “ Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers,” will be consulted by the 
architectaral student with great advantage. 
The epecific gravity of brickwork is given in 
Mr. D. K. Clark’s “ Manual of Rules, Tables, 
and Dats,” at from 1:76 to 184. “ Air-dried 
chalk,” the excellence of which material for 
saterior work, especially in the groining of 
church vaults, it is hard to rival, is in the same 
table stated at 2°46 to 2:55. We should like 
some farther information as to the weight of 
different kinds of chalk. Our own practice cer- 
tainly leads to the impression that thoroughly 
dry chalk is less heavy than brickwork; but we 
cannot bring this impression to the test of actual 
weighing. Tafa has a specific gravity of from 
121 vo 1°38; and tafa in Italy takes much the 
same place among building materials that chalk is 
adapted to fillin England. Wet, indeed, is hostile 
to each of these rocks, and wet followed by frost 
is destructive to both. Bat for interior work 
the lightness, dryness, and easy working of 


either material makes it a great favourite with 
those who are familiar with its excellence. —_ 

It would be of great service to the builder if 
any competent student would draw up & com- 
prehensive table of the specific gravity and 
crushing resistance of a complete range of 
buildiog materials. There is a small table of 
this kind in a little book called ‘‘ The Construc- 
tion of Roads and Streets,” by Mesers. Law & 
Clark, published in 1877. The crashing weight 
there given ranges from 18-04 tons per square 
inch for porphyry, to 0°36 tons per square inch 
for red brick. The table only contains twelve 
entries, and specific gravity is only given in four 
out of the twelve instances; bat it shows what 
we require. Mount Sorrel granite, with a 
specific gravity of 2°67, has a crushing resist- 
ance of 5°74 tons. With this we may contrast 
the crushing resistance of 036 tons for brick, 
coupled with the specific gravity before quoted 
of 1°76. We should like to see the corresponding 
figures for chalk and for tafa. 

It is evident that tabulated information of 
this kind is a necessary basis for any sound 
calculation as to the limiting span of a masonry 
arch. It is, of course, often the case that the 
architect has little choice as to materials. But 
for any work of great magnitude, especially if 
there be any chance of coming within the limits 
of the factor of safety for crushing weight, it 
would be of great utility to have a table of 
ready reference on the subject. Whether it 
would be possible to build a wider arch of tufa 
or of porphyry is a question within the range of 
architectural science to answer. But it cannot 
be replied to when one of the elements is 
wanting. As far as the information now under 
our hands goes, we are at fault for the state- 
ment of the crushing resistance of tufa. 

The simplest ultimate form of such a table 
would be expressed in the height of a colamn of 
any material at which, theoretically, crashing 
would commence. 








THE STORM AND THE ARCHITECT. 


Tue effects of the storm that has recently 
swept with such eudden fury over the country 
may well recall to the student of Shakspeare a 
remarkable expression in one of his finest plays. 
Iu his noble rebuke to John Bates, King Henry 





says, “ War is his beadle, war is his vengeance.” 
It may be said with no Jess truth that storm is 
| the beadle of the Genius of Architecture, and is 
'at times a minister of vengeance on those men 
| who, in building not for habitation but for Incre, 
|“have defeated the law, and outrun native 
| punishment.” 

If the storm of the 29th of April has not 
wrought so much havoc among our buildings as 


|it has caused among our shipping, the cause 


must be sought in the fact that it is the third or 
fourth of these wrathful “ beadles” that within 
the last few months have tested the solidity of 
many of our important buildings, and crushed, 
like egg shells, the unfinished work of the un- 
conscientious builder. Of the extraordioary 
force of the wind there has been ample evidence, 
although the anemometers now unfortunately in 
general demand, which register only the move- 
ment of the wind during twenty-four hours, are 
utterly useless as indicators of the maximum 
pressure attained; which is the information 
that would be of value to the architect. One 
featare of this last storm has been, as far as 
our own memory and experience extend, utterly 
without precedent. We refer to the scorched 
and blasted appearance of many of the trees 
that were exposed to the fury of the gale. Those 
with herbaceous leaves, in a tender state of ex- 
pansion, as the horse chestnut and the laurel, 
have been the most conspicuous sufferers. But 
even so hardy a plantas the May or the sloe- 
thorn has been in many places “taken” with 
the blast. The appearance of many noble trees 
is such as to give the idea that they have been 
subjected toa fiery blast. We leave it to the 
botanist to explain the evil phenomenon. Its 
prevalence is unhappily too wide to be a matter 
of doubt. 

The elm has been the chief sufferer by the 
storm in the way of overthrow, many noble and 
ancient elm-trees having been uptarned by the 
roots. Among houses, so far as our personal 
observation goes, damage has been less than 
might have been expected, owing, we have little 
doubt, to the reasons before given. But the 
trial thus passed through is one that should call 
the attention of the architect to what we 





term the nataral history of building. As 





generation has, to a certain extent, its own cha. 
racteristic architecture, it is the case that times 
of peril may arise which are especially trying 
to the work of a particular period. And such, 
we have had recent occasion to remark, is now 
the case. In a part of the country which ig 
ornamented by many noble specimens of the 
English architecture of the seventeenth century, 
inclading dated buildings from 1615 to 1687, 
there have been of late an unusual number of 
natural deaths,—deaths, we mean, not of inha. 
tants, but of houses. We must remember that 
the number of houses in actual baildiog amount 
to 9} per cent. of the total number of inhabited 
houses in England and Wales. How many of 
these may be rebuilding, or undergoing such 
extensive repairs as are inconsistent with tem. 
porary habitation, there are no means of 
ascertaining; buat there is no doubt that during 
the seventy-two years specified wood was used 
stracturally in houses to a far greater extent 
than has been the case in some other periods of 
like duration that might be easily specified. 
And, by the use of wood, we do not 
mean the employment of those solid, rough- 
hewn beams of oak,—consisting, indeed, of the 
whole tree, rudely squared,—which are the 
pride of some of the mansions that date from 
Tador times. We question whether any build. 
ing material is more reliable, more durable, and 
even more fireproof than massive oak timber of 
this description. But with the projecting stories 
that were still in vogue in 1615, and yet more 
with the ornate pilasters, and enormous areas of 
window, of Jacobean taste, the work of the 
joiner to a great extent superseded that of the 
carpenter. Excellence of material, and care in 
its selection, no doubt, were present; or the 
buildings to which we refer would be no longer 
extant. But joiners’ work in the exterior of a 
house has a limited term of existence. Wet or 
dry rot overtakes it some day. And we have 
had occasion to remark the sudden yielding, 
within the last few years, of many very pic- 
turesque remnants of Early Eoglish architec- 
ture. Very sudden, at times, has been the 
catastrophe. A equare yard of plaster may 
have fallen in the night, or a loose tile called 
attention to a broken-backed roof. Bat when 
the repairer has been called in, it has soon 
become apparent that it was too late to cobble 
the work. The point which gave way was only 
a few hours in advance of the rest of the strac- 
tare. Plaster fell because laths gave way. 
Laths yielded because quartering would to 
longer hold the rusted nails. In fact the wood- 
work, which had done its work for perhaps a 
couple of hundred years, had arrived at the 
natural term of its existence. Repair was too 
late. Nothing remained to be done but to re- 
construct. 








ON SPEAKING ILL OF ANOTHER MAN'S 
GOODS. 


Ir is, perhaps, a matter of some wonder that, 
in these days, when competition is so keen, and 
men endeavour by all possible means to push 
their patents or their goods, more actual 
disputes do not arise in addition to the paper 
warfare and the advertisements, to which our 
own pages bear witness. Fortunately, however, 
the law has allowed a good deal of free trade 
(if we may 80 express ourselves) in regard to 
this question of a man depreciating another's 
goods, and pafliog his own. For it is clear that, 
wisely enough, jadges have done their best to 
give manufacturers and patentees abundant 
length of rope, and the consequence has been 
that, on the whole, several patentees and others 
have not got into the difficulties which they 
would have done had age law a. . 
speaking contemptuously or otherwise ’ 
man’s goods with the eame critical eye that it 


a lengthy jadgment by the present Master of 
the Rolls when he was a judge of first instance, 
but also of an instructive decision of the Court 
this liberal tendency of the 
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of in an instant. Now, the ordinary rale of law 
in regard to libel and slander is that actual 
malice in speaking or writing the words is not 
necessary to make them ground for an action, 
and therefore anything false which a man says of 
another of a defamatory character is actionable, 
even though the utterer honestly believes that he 
is speaking the truth. On the other hand, as we 
have already said, the law allows greater lati- 
tude in regard to the slander, as it is called, of 
goods. In such @ case, “no action will lie,” 
saye Lord Justice Baggallay in this last case, 
“unless the statements made were not only 
untrue, bat were made without what is ordi- 
narily expressed as reasonable and probable 
cause,” and farther on the same judge points 
out that unless statements “are made with 
reasonable and probable cause there would be 
the inference that they were maliciously made.” 
The same principle was expressed in different, 
but perhaps more striking, words by Lord 
Justice Lindley, who says, “If I am a patentee 
or have property of my own, so long as I 
act honestly, I am entitled to say that some- 
body is infringing my patent, or that somebody 
else’s manufacture is an infringement of my 
patent, withoat ranning the risk of having ar 
action for damages brought against me. If I 
say it honestly, I am not liable to an action for 
damages; if I say it dishonestly, I am.” Of course 
it is obvious that, unless a man had some ground 
for saying that a patent wan being infringed, he 
could not be said to make the statement honestly, 
because there would be no reasonable cause 
which should make him utter such words. Bat 
at the same time it must be borne in mind that 
some kind of special damage must be proved to 
have resulted from these statements before they 
form the ground of an action. This is not always 
remembered, and the owner of a machine which 
has been disparaged, who may be of a sanguine 
nature, without reasonable cause may fancy that 
damage has resulted from the mere statement 
without being able in reality to prove avy injary. 
In the case to which we have already referred, 
one manufacturer had stated of the engines of 
another that they infringed his t, and in 
his defence he further added that he had 
made these statements bond fide, and in the 
full and honest belief in his rights as a patentee, 
and it was in these circumstances that the 
point of law aroee. If, however, it had appeared 
at the trial that the person who made these 
statements simply did so to make an opponent 
lose custom, then it ia quite clear he would have 
had to pay damages, and therefore the practical 
moral of this case is that a man should be care- 
fal to see that he has sufficient grounds for 
making disparaging statements. It may be 
tuken that the bias of the law is in favour of 
such statements being honestly made, so that a 
comparatively small ground would be sufficient 
to prevent them being considered as unreason- 
ably made and without probable cause. That 
this is so is, as we have said, a fortunate cir. 
cumstance, otherwise the law courte might be 
occupied with all sorts of disputes between 
traders and patentees, whilst, in fact, the true 
way to settle them is to let the process of 
natural selection show, in course of time, whore 
article is the best. For no amount of false dis- 
paragement can ever ultimately cause a good 
article to be lost to the publio, nor will all the 
puffing in the world keep a bad one afloat above 
a certain length of time, unless some persons 
a what may be called cheap to what is 











FROM EDINBURGH. 


Ir may be in the recollection of some of our 
readers that when the building of the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary was approaching completion, 
the attention of the directors was called to the 
alleged unsoundness of the timber used in its 
construction, and that the matter was referred 
to an eminent London architect, whose report 
was favourable to the contractor. It now 
appears that dry-rot has broken out in several 
parts of the building, and that to so serious an 





extent in two of the pavilions as to ronder it | por 


questionable whether it is safe to continue to 
use them without extensive repairs. A careful 
inspection of the whole buildings seems to be 
imperative, and a considerable sum may be 
required to put matters right. 


Two new Board schools are in progress, one at | presen 


Bryson-road, North Merchiston, and the other at 
pgp eres se: Bow eneg” | Park, both es 
the Board. ‘The site of the latter. bas been 


objected to as unsuitable, the class of honses in 
this new suburb being fitted for the occu 

of persons not likely to send their children to a 
Board school; but it seems to be expected that 
this feeling will gradually die out, and that the 
Board schools will be more generally taken 
advantage of. Indeed, so far as the buildings 
are concerned, these schools are far in advance 
of the generality of private adventure schools, 
most of which are located in buildiogs intended 
to be occupied as dwelling*houses, the ventilation 
and accessories of which must necessarily be 
insufficient for the use of a large number of 
scholars. 

Authority has been granted for laying down a 
new line of tramways to run from the Tron 
Charch, up the High.street, George IV. Bridge, 
Lauriston-place, Gilmore-place, and thence west- 
ward through South Merchiston to the Colinton- 
road, at a point near to which it is crossed by 
the Suburban Railway. The contractor is push- 
ing on the works with vigour, and we may 
expect to see the new route opened up in a few 

















WALL PAINTINGS AT POMPEII. 


Tue Austrian architect, Herr Hansen, who is 
m the Imperial service, recently discovered the 
secret of the process of preparation, which lends 
such brilliancy to the ancient mural paintings of 
Pompeii. He discovered that the ground isa 
stucco lustro of whitening or chalk, with the duet 
of marble. The artist Herr Griepenkerl, upon 
the invitation of Herr Hansen, has recently 
painted upon a ground of this character a picture 
of a Madonna, using earth-colours. After the 
picture was finished it was smoothened and 
polished, and at once presented all the brilliancy 
of the Pompeian wall-paintings. It has been 
decided that some of the pictures with which 
the interior of the new Austrian Reichsrath, or 
Imperial Parliament Buildings, is to be deco- 
rated, shall be executed according to the re- 
discovered Pompeian process. 








THE LATE MR. DAVID MOCATTA. 


months. 

The Saburban Railway is making a visible im- 
pression on the southern margin of the city. 
We notice that a fine group of trees at the 
southern extremity of Blackford-avenue has 
suffered considerably, but upon the whole the 
railway does not seem likely to affect the 
amenity of the neighbourhood to any consider- 
able extent. In this respect the speculative 
builder is as much to be feared as any other in- 
trader. The grounds of Greenhill Park, which 
were stocked with fine timber, have been dis- 
posed of for building purposes; the trees are 
rapidly disappearing under the axe, and the 
ground will probably, in a short time, be covered 
by uninteresting blocks of tenemented houses. 
Such has been the fate of many similar spots, and 
we need hardly look for builders foregoing pecu- 
niary advantage for the sake of preserving trees 
where they might place buildings; but in some 
instances this might be judiciously done so as 
to enhance the value of the property. 

The hydropathic establishment erected on 

the high ground overlooking the Metropolitan 
Cemetery and Morningside Asylum still stands, 
a melancholy picture of desolation. It was 
stated to have been acquired by the Roman 
Catholic body for some purpose connected with 
their church, bat there is no appearance of life 
about the building. 
It seems that the common burial-ground in 
some of the cemeteries has become overcrowded, 
and the Medical Officer of Health has been 
making a personal inspection and inquiry into 
the matter, and is to prepare a report for the 
information of the authorities. These ceme- 
teries were originally without the city boun- 
daries, but most of them are now surrounded 
by dwelling-houses. 








NEWS FROM GERMANY. 


Nuremberg. — The National Exhibition of 
Bavaria, the largest of all exhibitions ever held 
in Germany, will be opened under the patronage 
of King Louis on the 15th inst., and will remain 
open till the 15th of October. Nuremberg is 
the Birmingham of the Continent, and the 
variety of manufactures, especially in the 
metals, which will be exhibited, lends the 
greatest interest to this show in the eyes of 
Englishmen and other foreigners, as well as the 
natives of Bavaria and the other German States. 

Berlin.—An extensive Exhibition of Hygienic 
Appliances will be opened in this capital on the 
16th of May. The Heraldic Exhibition, which 
has been opened since the beginning of April, 
contindes to attract crowds of visitors. 

Ulm.—It has at length been determined to 
complete the chief spire of the splendid but un- 
finished Cathedral of Ulm. The matter was 
taken up some time ago, soon after the com- 
pletion of the Cologne Cathedral. Recently, 
however, it was ramoured that the foundations 
of the principal tower were not solid or strong 
enough to bear the completion of the upper 
tion. A deputation comprising some o the 
leading architects of Germany and Austria was 
accordingly appointed to examine this ques- 
tion and report to the central committee. 
At the last meeting of this body, on the 
26th ult., the report of the deputation was 
ted. It stated that there was nothing in 
the condition of the existing portion of the 
tower to prevent its completion, and it was 
accordingly pomperue “= to proceed with the 





work as soon as practicable. 



























ArrnoveH Mr. David Mocatta had left the 
profession many years, he still maintained his 
connexion with various institutions connected 
with it, and many of our readers will hear with 
regret of his death, which took place at his 
residence, 32, Prince’s-gate, South Kensington, 
on Monday, the lst of May. His death was 
quite unexpected ; we had seen him but a few 
days previously, when he seemed in his usual 
health and epirits, and turned over for us some 
of his aumerons folios of water-colour drawings 
made by him in all parts of Europe. He was 
born in 1806, and was the son of Moses Mocatta, 
the translator into English of the well-known 
work ‘“‘ Faith Strengthened,’ which originally 
appeared in Hebrew under the title of [J128 pun 
Making choice of architecture as a profession, 
he enjoyed the advantage of studying for many 
years in Italy. On his return to England, he 
took up bis profession actively. He was 
engaged on several impertant buildings, and he 
was frequently employed by the directors of the 
London Brighton and South Coast Railway. On 
the death of his father he succeeded to an ample 
fortune, which was subsequently increased to a 
considerable extent by property bequeathed to 
him by his brother Benjamin Mocatta. Although 
he early retired from his profession, his love for 
his art never left him. If we remember rightly, 
his designs for the Royal Exchange stood high ia 
the competition which resulted in the selection 
of Sir William Tite’s design. 

Mr. Mocatta was one of the earliest Fellows 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
elected 1837, and was elected later a Vice. 
President. Ee was also a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and one of the most active pro- 
moters and friends of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. He was also the senior trustee of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum. In early life he had 
atudied in Soane’s office. Amongst his co-religion- 
ists he will be greatly missed. We hear that he 
was one of the original Council of Founders of 
the West London Synagogue of British Jews, and 
worked earnestly with his venerable father, 
Moses Mocatta, to bring that eongregation into 
existence. He was the directing architect of 
the temporary synagogue in Barton-street; he 
superintended also the construction of the more 
enlarged building in Margaret-street; and he 
was consulted throughout by Messrs. Davis & 
Emanuel in the erection of the present edifice in 
Upper Berkeley-street. On the demise of Sir 
Francis Goldsmid he was unanimously chosen 
Chairman of the Council of Founders, which 
post he occupied until his death. The Jewish 
Chronicle says justly: —“‘There are many 
reasons for holding in high respect the memory 
of David Mocatta. Like Basevi, the brother-in- 
law of Lord Beaconsfield, he adopted the pro- 
fession of an architect at a time when few Jews 
followed professional careers, and, like the 
late Solomon Alexander Hart, the Royai 
Academician, he showed that a Jew could have 
the highest love for artistic studies. He was 
one of the men whom in the early struggles of 
Jewish emancipation Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid 
took a pride in pointing out as exhibiting a 
predilection for other than commercial pursuits. 
That he was not unsuccessfal in his profession is 
proved by hie having been chosen as the archi- 
tect of the Brighton Railway, and tha impres- 
sions of his study in Italy are permanently 
recorded in the handsome viaduct erected near 
Hayward’s Heath from his design.” All who 
knew David Mocatta speak of him as courteous, 
kind, and honourable, and such we always found 
him during a long acquaintanceship. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday last about sixty members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, along with 
the president, Mr. John Maclachlan, paid a visit 
to the New University Buildings. The party 
was received by Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, the 
architect, who pointed out the various external 
and internal features of the building. At the 
outset he directed attention to a block plan 
showing the mode in which the building had 
been arranged with regard to site, which was 
very irregular, and, for the accommodation 
wanted by the University, a very limited one. 
In passing round the building, he explained that 
the general arrangement of the building was 
such as to give each Professor a department to 
himself. The dissecting-room is the largest in 
the country. The tall ventilating-shaft exercised 
a powerfal draught on every room in the build- 
ing. There are no fire-places, with the exception 
of one or two ‘in the Professors’ private rooms, 
the whole building being heated by hot water. 
The west end of the court in the centre of the 
building is formed of the front of what was 
No. 2, Park Place. Mr. Anderson understood 
that it was designed by Adams, and said that 
when it was found to be of the proper height 
and equal in length to the breadth of the court, 
out of respect to the memory of Adams he 
thought they could not do better than atilise it. 

Oa the motion of the President of the Associ- 
ation, Mr. Anderson received a hearty vote of 
thanks for the kindness he had shown in con- 
bexion with the visit. 








LONGLEAT. 


Tuere are few buildings, if any, in this 
country which possess such an especial interest 
from their connexion with the history of the 
revival of Classical architecture as does Long- 
leat House, the residence of the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Bath. It has been ascertained, 
almost beyond doubt, that Longleat is the earliest 
building in the Renaissance style at present 
existing in this country, and we only kaow for 
certain of one erection;of any importance having 
preceded it in point of date, and that was the 
first Somerset House, erected from the designs 
of John of Padua by the Lord Protector 
Somerset, during the reign of Edward VI. 
There is a traditional connexion between the 
two houses; for Longleat House has always 
been ascribed to John of Padua, and there is a 
very great probability that this tradition is 
suthentic, although unfortunately all documen- 
tary evidence is silent upon the subject. The 
precise date of the commencement of Longleat 
House is unknown, but it was certainly between 
1519 and 1566. Documents still in existence 
speak of Robert Smithson as “ Free mason,” 
and accounts paid to him in 1578 are to be seen 
at Longleat. He received 1s. 4d. per day, which 
was considered very high wages for those days ; 
and by some writers it has been suggested thet 
he was the architect of Longleat. He died in 
1614, and was buried at WollertonCharch. The 
epitaph over his grave is quoted by the Rev. 
J. E. Jackson, in “The History of Longleat,”* 
and, singularly enongh, it claims for Smithson 
the distinction of having been “ architector and 
surveyor unto the most worthy house of Wol- 
laton, with divers others of great account.” It 
has always been supposed that Jobn Thorpe was 
the architect of Wollerton; bat, be that as it 
may, it is quite evident that the man who 
designed Wollerton could never have designed 
Longleat, because, although there is a certain 
resemblance between the two houses, it is a 
resemblance which springs from a man of ver 
inferior ability copying the works of a Se 
more refined and able architect. Wollerton was 
commenced in 1580, or some twenty yeara later 
than Longleat. The fact is, that no two bnild- 
ings show a greater divergence of thought than 
do these two houses: they, in fact, belong to 
two totally distinct schools of architecture. 
Longleat depends for its effect upon carefully 
studied proportions, and exceedingly quiet and 
severe detail. Whereas Wollerton shows little 
stady of proportion, and gains its effect from a 
profasion of rather coarse and bold detail. At 
Longleat the ornamentation is confined to the 
caps and bases of the pilasters, and the en. 
tablature, the shafts being left quite plain, 





* The History of Longlest. By the Rev 
Rector of Leigh, Delamere, Wilts; Hon, Gants oi tote ; 
tons ural Dean of Malmesbury,’ ¥, & B. Ball, Devizes. 


without either fluting or bands. The friezes are 
also very slightly ornamented, bat at Wollerton 
the shafts are banded and fluted, and the friezes 
loaded with ornament. 

Smithson’s work at Longleat was probably 
confined to the court-yard elevations and 
interior of the house. The former are quite 
of the usual type of late sixteenth-centary 
domestic work, crowned with gables, and 
with the usual form of square-lighted windows ; 
but the three external fagades were un- 
doubtedly either designed by some Italian 
architect, or copied from some work exe- 
cuted by an Italian. We are inclined to 
believe the first to be the case, and for this 
reason,—that the lower portion, the basement 
and the ground-floor, adorned with a Doric 
order and entablatare, are more carefully and 
more finely executed than the next story, which 
is adorned with Ionic pilasters and entablature, 
and the uppermost story of all, which is Corin- 
thian, is far poorer than either of the two lower 
ones. Now, if the house had been copied from 
some already existing edifice, the workmen 
would have improved in the art as they went 
on, and from continual study would have become 
more and more Classical in their detail; but if 
we suppose that the work was commenced ander 
the supervision of an Italian architect, who 
left or died by the time the building had got 
up as high as the ground floor, and that after he 
was gone the workmen had only his drawings to 
go by, it would be easy to understand that they 
would become less and less proficient as they 
were removed further and farther from his 
influence. That the design of the Italian architect 
was never totally abandoned seems proved by 
the flat roof and the stone domes crowning the 
turrets. These are certainly the earliest domes 
in England constracted of etone. The principal 
doorway was an addition by Wren, and is skil- 
fully designed. The only portion of the interior 
which is in its original state is the great hall. 
It is a good example of Jacobean architecture, 
but totally unlike the facades. Many of the 
reception-rooms which had been reconstructed 
by Wyatt have been rebuilt in a very handsome 
manner by the present marquis. Most of the 
doorways, mantelpieces, &c., have been brought 
over from Italy, and the ceilings have been 
decorated by Mr. Crace, jan. 








A GOTHIC FRONT WITHOUT MULLONS. 


Tue question of mullions in window has, I 
see, again arisen amongst architectural dispu- 
tants and advocates of novelty. Exactly twenty 
years ago, when the “ Battle of the Styles” was 
raging furiously, the drawing you now insert 
was made to show the effect of Gothic without 
mullions, retaining the tracery, and using plate- 
glass sases. How far the attempt was success- 
fully carried ont on paper by the author is 
shown; it may be chiefly interesting as an 
endeavour by a young hand to turn ont some- 
thing approaching originality. There are some 
glaring defects,—the breaking through of the 
main cornice especially. However, some broad 
and bold effects might be obtained by skilfal 
hands, especially if my idea of combining 
different phases of Gothic were adopted. 

The drawing, as will be seen, was made 
when crinolive flourished and was considered 
beautifal, if not “a joy for ever.” 

Martin UNDERWwoop. 








NEW PUBLIC HALL, MIDHURST. 


Tue building of which we give an illustration 
to-day was opened on the 15th of February last. 
It is built of local bricks, and faced with 
Bracknell red facing bricks, with moulded brick 
cornices, labels, strings, &c., Bath stone being 
sparingly used for caps and piers, keystones, and 
dressings to the front. The roof is open to the 
collars, and is constructed on the hammer-beam 
principle, having a span of 45 ft., the spandrels 
being filled in with ornamental wood , 
and the whole stained and varnished. The 
ander-side of the rafters and collars are ceiled, 
gas pendants are attached to the tie-beams, and 
above the collars a ventilating shaft for the ex- 
traction of foul air runs the whole length of the 
hall, with exit in the roof of the tower. 

The building consists of a hall, 80 ft. 

45 ft., with a platform 15 ft. wide at the 
and retiring-rooms, &c., attached. The er 
entrance leads inte a corridor 10 ft. 


extends the entire width of the building, 





FE 


communicates with a corridor on each side, 








HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD. 
OPENING BY THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


Tus Saturday, the 13th inst., the twenty- 
fourth school established by the Girls’ Pablic Day 
Schools Company, will be opened by the Princess 
Louise (who takes a special personal interest in 
the development of all institutions having for 
their object the higher education of women). 

The South Hampstead School is a new build. 
ing erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. C. Robins, F.SA., 
architect, and occupies a site in Maresfield. 
gardens, at the foot of the Fitzjohn-avenue. 
This school was originally entitled the St. John’s 
Wood High School, and has occupied a pair of 
houses in Winchester-road since 1876, which it 
has outgrown, under the able management of 
Miss Allen Olney, the head-mistress. On the fall- 
ing out of the lease, the new school was begun 
upon the above freehold site. Accommodation 
is provided for 275 pupile, with provision for 
fature enlargement if required. It has acomely 
frontage, and is faced on all sides with red 
bricks and red terra-cotta dressings, with 
green slated roof. 

The building is in what is commonly termed 
the Queen Anne style, and it comprises a 
good hall, 56 ft. long by 30 ft, wide and 30 ft. 
high, into which six class-rooms open on ons 
side,—three on the ground-floor and three on the 
first floor,—the entrance corridor to the upper 
series forming a gallery to the hall, which is 
another example of the “ hall ” system 
of planning advocated by its architect. Below 
these class-rooms on the basement floor are the 
cloak-rooms, and under the fireproof floor of the 
hall is a covered playground; the tennis and 
fives-courts are not yet completed. 

The axis of these buildings is at right angles 
with the front block, containing four stories. 
The attic story has a large class-room and the 
caretaker’s apartments. 

The first floor has two large and one small 
class-room with mistress’s lavatory. 

The ground-floor has one large class-room, the 
head mistress’s room, the office and waiting- 
room, the teachers’ room, and lavatory adjoia- 


it. 

The chief entrance and vestibule opens into 
the main corridor, opposite the entrance to the 
large hall. The stone staircase adjoins it, and 
is continued down to the basement. The girls 
entrance is under the chief entrance, and after 
passing through the cloak-rooms they ascend 
the principal staircase, and enter the hall, where 
all meet for prayers before marching off to 
their several class-rooms. In the basement are & 
chemical laboratory, with sink and fume closet; 
® large lavatory and conveniences, a dining: 
hall, kitchen and gcullery, and offices and stores 
for food and fuel. 

The hall and corridors are heated with hot- 
water pi and coils, the rooms with hygiastio 
stoves, the fresh air beng pve - its 04 ty 

w enters the room 
went en extract-shafts with- 


ment, 
through ventilation is obtainable everywhere by 
ing the windows. A left-hand light is pro- 
vided for all clses-rooms, with Swedi desks. 
The contract has been satisfactorily execu 
by Messrs. Colls, whose tender was about 7,000!. 








Welby 
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COLOURED DECORATIONS.*® 
AttnouGH the time employed in writing this 


paper bas been hard to spare, I could not refase 
to give it, because you are the architects of the 
immediate fature. It depends on you whether 
English architecture is to rise or fall; whether 


it is to be wise and good, or bad and foolish ; so, 
if I have any knowledge that can be imparted, 
any just views that can be displayed, or any 
enthusiasm that can kindle, I feel that no per- 
sonal consideration should prevent me from 


making you my heirs,—“ Be niggards of advice 
on no pretence; for the worst avarice is that of 


sense.” 

I had rather have had my say on architecture, 
bat you willed it otherwise. When I began this 
I began by digressing, but thinking of Addison’s 
remark on Montaigne, I abstained. Addison says, 
if a jackass is put into a pound for straying, 
why should an aathor be allowed to stray with- 
out punishment? So I try and stick to my text 
of something about colour and decoration. 

London is so sunless, so dusty, so grimy, and so 
generally unlovely, that anything that can be 
done t> render it cleaner and more interesting is 
beneficial to health, mind, and temper. Again, 
architects are now in number like the sands of 
the sea, and we all know that it is an underpaid 
and undervalued profession; so that if any 
fresh opening can be made, and if any more 
interesting work can be started, some members 
at least will be doubly benefited ; and I may add 
a third and very important consideration: when 
ma-bles or natural colored woods are empleyed, 
it bshoves an architect to know something about 
colour. He can hardly delegate the choice to 
another: to do so presupposes that after the 


whole design is made, and before any building 


is began, the whole scheme of decoration must 
be settled and completed; and, beyond this, if he 
have no knowledge of colour, his buildiog may 
be spoiled by bad colouring, or he may find that 
what he wants to be prominent is eubdned, and 
what he wants subdued is prominent. 

Colour is as capable as form of being dignified 
or trivial, of suggesting the use of the room or 
building to which it is applied. And then, too, 
each profession,—nay, each branch of any profes- 
sion,—is so absorbing and so transcendental that 
none but the most powerfal capacities can take 
in the requirements of kindred and allied arts. 
The best painter or the best sculptor may be 
ignorant or careless of the effect of his parti- 
calar work on a room or a building, provided the 
picture he paints or the statue he carves is per- 
fect in itself; aud though, in my opinion, the 
architect is bound to make his room, hall, or 
building lead up to the masterpiece of the sister 
arts, if his building has been intended for that 
purpose, yet a carefully-elaborated decoration, 
especially if in natural coloured woods, marblee, 
and mosaic, is not to be spoiled by the introdac- 
tion of a large mass of raw white, or by a very 
dark blot, however excellent the works msy be 
in themselves. If, therefore, you design per- 
manent decoration for the inside of a church, 
you must allow for the erection of slabs and 
monuments of white marble, and in most rooms 
you must look for the possible addition of pic- 
tures, and therefore the colours adopted should 
be so arranged that the pictures are not ruined 
by the room nor the room by the pictures. In 
rooms specially designed to receive oil pictures 
this fact should be borne in mind,—that by age 
all the whites in oil paintings become yellow; 
the colouring of the room must, therefore, be so 
arranged as to modify or counteract that ten- 
dency in the oil paintings to become rancid; 
warm greys, warm tertiary greens, and warm 
reds are mostly suitable. 

In Science, the separate phenomena have been 
brought within a law: if the law is known the 
most ordinary person can treat the phenomena 
that come under it as well as the greatest genius ; 
bat Art is science of which the laws are not yet 
discovered, and the utmost that can be taught 
is the recipe for certain cases; bat as Science 


itself leaves ample scope for invention, so mach | pea 


the more does Art, and though you had every 
known recipe for harmony of colour ready in 
your memory, there would be ample room for 
fresh inventions. Colour is a gift as well as a 
passion, and, like all other gifts, it must 
sedalously cultivated if it is to bear 6 
fruit. It is said, I know not with what 
that every apple has come from the crab, 
we must all admit that the flavour of a Ri 
pippio, or New Town pippin, or a gelone 


iit 





Mr. George Aitchison, A.R. 
Association on the 6th 
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* A paper 
before the 2 





Movies te vanp expecias in faweun to tha erigineh 


You must go to nature if you want to culti- 
vate a taste for colour, and it is perhaps doubt- 
fol if you can get beyond it, if your works are 
to be lovely and harmonious, The sky alone is 
@ field of infinite study for certain harmonies, 
viz., the pure shaded blue with the white or 
gold of the sun, with the white and grey of the 
clouds ; the white sky with the greys of clouds; 
the deep blue of night with the red, golden, or 
silver of the moon, the gold of the stars, and 
the white, dark grey, or black of the clouds; the 
yellow or deep crimson of the sun at sunrise or 
sunset, with the pale yellows, pale greens, pale 
blues, and pale amethyst of the sky, and with 
the greys, the purples, and the browns of the 
clouds. The sea, the rivers, the lakes, and the 
ocean all provide you with colour studies of in- 
again, you 
have endless varieties, and almost every variety 
is beautifal, awe-striking, or sublime, and in dis- 
tant wooded biils or in distant mountains you 
have the most lovely and most mysterious har- 
monies. Man’s utmost efforts can but enable 
him to fix some small bit of this beauty for 
fature delight, and this fixing is but a weak 
phrase of the reality. For 
truly we have not nature’s palette nor her 
infinite and microscopic means in our hands, 
so that the masterpiece of the greatest genius 
that ever painted landscape bas been to him in 
execution but a sort of enthralling agony and 
despair while he was trying to seize one evan- 
escent beauty of nature; but for our purpose we 
do not want to copy the landscape, but merely 
to get some agreeable and, if possible, some 
new harmony that may be judiciously applied 


finite variety. In the 


and poor para 


in our work, 


Even when we study what are looked upon 
as the easy and simple harmonies of nature, 
those that are found in flowers, in birds, in fieh, 
in animale, and in insects, where we have them 
under one steady light and elade all the mye- 
teries of distance, we find we are bat little 


better off. These smaller beauties are as im- 


possible to portray as the grand ones, yet the 
worst amateurs that ever daubed a landscape or 


spoiled a flower has gained a higher step in taste 
than one who has never tried. 

From a boy I have loved colour like a bee, for 
you know that flowers bloom not to delight us, 
but to attract the bees, the butterflies, and the 
insects, and possibly to please one another; the 
Shakers in America, at least, found that some 
fruit-trees loved to be near coloured flowers, and 
some near scented ones. 

When I grew up, and tried to study colour, I 
found there was almost nothing known about it, 
and I suddenly bethought me that the laws of 
harmony were to be extracted from the observa- 
tion of flowers, birds, batterflies, and fish,—and 
we do get some sort of rough idea; but the 
mass, the shape, the modelling, the texture, eo 
vary the colour, tint, and tone, that the residuum 
seems to be that every colour will harmonise 
with every other if you can get the proper tint, 
tone, acd quantity. You see in the plamage of 
birds, to name the harmonies with black alone, 
black and white, black and grey, black and 
brown, black and yellow, black and orange, 
black and red, black and violet, black and green ; 
only tobe of use you must know the tones and 
the tints, and the quantity of each. In flowers 
you know every colour harmonises with green, 
but you want to know what the tones and tints 
of the two colours are, and their quantities tvo. 

Green and white is not very common in the 
petals of a flower, though we have it in the 
snowdrop, but it is a very common harmony 
between flowers and their leaves, the chickweed, 
the atellaria, the lady’s smock (though that is 
more often of a very pale violet), the hemlock 
and the meadow-sweet, the white azalea, the 
pear blossom, the magnolia and the gardinia, 
the jasmine, the clematis, the white geranium, 
the camelia, the white lily and the lily of the 
valley, the white hyacinth, the white lilac, the 
and bean, and the white thorn ; bat it would 
be endless to enumerate the commoner white 
flowers, even if I knew them all. In many 
flowers the pistils or stamens are of the com- 
plementary colours to the petals, soas to heighten 
their brilliancy’;; and sometimes, apparently for 


some of the central flowers are black, or a very 






































dark purple, when the plant isin fall bloom. I 
merely mention these means of improving your 
taste in colour, and accustoming your eye to 
seize on harmonies, for the mere copying aad 
transplanting of natural flowers on to a wall or 
@ piece of furniture is not decoration. 

In all the arts, except in the purely imitative 
arts, the natural objects must pass through the 
alembic of man’s mind, and if flowers and foliage 
are used in their natural forms, they must be 
symmetrically or geometrically arranged, and 
have, as @ rule, arbitrary colours, though, if 
they be geometrically arranged on some arbi- 
trarily coloured ground, they may sometimes 
form a very beautiful decoration. 

In the copy of the Indian embroidery before 
you, you see flowers and leaves and stalks in 
what might be their native colours, but in ge: - 
metrical forme and on a black ground, and many 
varieties of flowers spring from the same stalk. 
And, again, certain marked pieces, as the sprays 
beside the pines, have alternately on each branch 
white flowers on a red stalk, and red flowers on 
a white one. Two plants I have seen might have 
made superb decoration, and have only been 
arr |, viz, a dead and dried mare’s- tail, 
which was like silver and black with deep brown 
intermingled ; and a shrub I once saw in a gold 
drawing-room. It had a sort of dull greenish- 
black stalk, with small dark green leaves, and 
a spherical flower of pale yellow hairs; if this 
had been painted on the gold it would have 
made a most lovely decoration. 

The Arabs,—for whether they were Greeks, 
Persians, Romans, or Barbarians, when people 
are conquered they go by the name of their 
conquerors,—used aatural flowers in their tiles, 
sometimes with aud sometimes without a trellis, 
bat always geometrically arranged; but they 
coloured them arbitrarily, and though but about 
seven colours were used, they made the most 
superb decorations. The colours used were 
mainly a white, a light and a dark green, an 
azure, a dark indigo blue, a black, and a purple, 
though in some places where this purple was 
not to be had, a coarse red was used in its place, 
but with very bad effect. 

Mr. Raskin once said of ornament that it was 
like men to a general,—he could not have too 
many if he knew what to do with them,—and 
this may be most truly said of colour; but as the 
general, if he be a genius, may make @ most 
splendid defence with a few men, so a genius in 
colour may prodace a beantifal effect witha very 
few of the most unpromising colours. 

I beg to draw your attention to a copy of a 
piece of Levantine embroidery on coarse brown 
linen stuff worked with large vigorous flowers 
in gold thread, with silver thread centres; the 
only other colours employed are a dark one 
for edging, a pale yellow, and two tones of 
fawn, yet anything more lovely it is difficult to 
imagine. 

To the East we inust go if we want examples 
of daring colour, and if we want to learn by 
example what colours harmonise with deep and 
splendidly coloured grounds. 

I will next draw your attention to a small copy 


of old Chinese embroidery on a crimson ground. 


You may notice in the angles that there isa 
zigzag line of blue. This becomes almost black 
where it touches the crimson, and the light edge 
is separated from the crimson by gold, and the 
warm white flower in the middle is parti-coloured 
with an orange.brown. The design of the cir- 
cular portions is most superb, formed by the 
outer wing-feathers of the bird, the whole of 
the wing-feather being opened as you see birds 
when pleased will open them. This superb de- 
eign is a favourite one, as I have seen it repeated 
on some plates belonging to Sir F. Leighton, 
only the plate hasa white ground, hatched with 
blue on the edges, amongst which are gold-fish. 

Another very lovely piece is also old Chinese, 
embroidered in silk, on coarse brown woollen, 
In the original this embroidery shone like 
jewels. 

I would also call your attention to a drawing 
of a sumptuous Japanese lacquer tray, ia which 
a k and peahen are displaying the n 
side of their feathers, on a rich crimson. 
ground, only the eyes of the peacock’s tail are 
gold instead of blue. 

I will only call your attention to one other 
piece of Japanese embroidery, the centre of 
which is embroidered in silk, on a dark blue cotton 
ground. The middle panel has a pale blue 
gno, worked over with fine white divisions, with 


massed | an -brown mane, and parti -coloured 


tartar This penel is surrounded 
three borders, the two outer ones being eq: 
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The outer border has white peonies, with green, 
blue, and fawn-coloured leaves. The border 
next this is more closely filled with orange-red 
peonies, with large leaves, mainly of bright 
warm greens, while the inner border, next the 
centre, is filled with delicate green foliage, with 
a few red and yellow flowers. It seems to me 
to be not only beautifal in colour, but most 
admirably disposed in point of weight. The blue 
gnu makes the central attraction, and the dark- 
blue ground is left more undisturbed than any 
of the borders. The next border is of less 
weight. The quantity of red in the next is so 
full that it almost gives a maroon tone to the 
border; while the outer border, with the white 
peonies, has a sort of half-tremulous effect of 
large and small light flowers, that repeat, on a 
small scale, the light centre. 

If any of you have a passion"for colour, it 
will be a delight if you can see a beantifally- 
coloured room or a beantifally-coloured build- 
ing; and, if in addition to that passion, you 
have a gift, you will be thankfal to have occasion 
for its exercise. Think with what pleasure you 
recall the few beautifully-coloured rooms, build- 
ings, or even smaller objects you have seen, and 
resolve not to let a gift so rare perish for want 
of using. 

I will say a little"more on the application of 
colour, though I fear that the remarks will be 
of the vaguest. 

In dwelling-honses we mostly have some key- 
note. The boudoir is the temple of the lady of 
the house, and we want, in one way or another, 
to make it a setting for her: her hair and com- 
plexion are there to be shown to the best ad- 
vantage, or her figure, if it be beautiful or 
striking, is to be emphasised, or any excess or 
defect made leas palpable; if she be beautifally 
pale she wants a dark setting, but if she desires 
to look less pale we choose # colour such as 
greer, which by simultaneous contrast will give 
her a warmer tint; if too ruddy, some red will 
help to subdue it, by its green simultaneous 
contrast. 

A dining-room must not be too light, and it 
must not be sepulchral, but of some soft, warm, 
pleasant colour. If a natural coloured wood is 
used for dados, or panelling, it confines your 
colours to those that will harmonise with it. 
Again, if pictures are to be hung, then the room 
must form a suitable background for them. 

Drawing-roome, again, when they are not 
picture-galleries, are for assemblies, and mainly 
for artificial light ; and the wa!lls must be made 
of a suitable colour for a background to the 
company. 

Where rooms are fally,—and by fally I mean 
deeply,—coloured, nothing is so dignified for 
furniture, and accessories such as cabinets, 
mirror-frames, &c., as black, and if the mass be 
too preponderating, ivory inlay is a great help; 
but in very light rooms the farnitare must be of 
light-coloured woods, or painted. 

There is a prevalent fault I would beseech you 
to avoid; it is, if may be allowed the use of the 
word, “‘ stuffy” decoration. There is a sort of 
ekill displayed in the conjunction of dull-greens, 
dull-browns, dall-reds, and dall-blacks that pro- 
duces the effect on one of breathing used-up air ; 
the instant you come into a room decorated in 
this wise you gasp for breath; and you may 
readily get the prescription by a peed study 
of modern carpets and table-covers. 

They say that if you flavour with spirits every- 
thing a man eats, he will become a teetotaller ; 
perhaps they mix red with all the colours. How 
it is got I know not, but I know the effect. If 
you were always in a house so decorated you 
would forswear colour. 

In magnificent halls or churches, where marble 
and mosaic are used, there is great difficulty in 
preventing blackness or spottiness where full 
colour is desired, and the light marbles alone are 
not only too cold, but are too light for the mosaic 
above. 


As regards the subjects in decoration, at 
— people love nothing; it is, therefore, 
m le to give advice. 

years ago I noticed at Berlin a new 
palace that was just done, the face of compressed 
tiles in geometrical patterns, the window 
dressings in coloured terra-cotta, and the frieze 
in glass Aneel on . 7 seme. Tt was not 

, ceessful; bat when - 
sidered that the tiles and terra-cotta probably 
came from England, and that the mosaic was 
made by the English company at Venice, it 
seemed rather hard as well as strange that no 
one had tried such materials here, where the 
soot and dust hang like a pall on our buildings, 


and where a little more cheerfalness and light 
would be so acceptable in our sunless cities. — 
Older men than you can recollect Venice, 
when the remains of outside painting were still 
to be seen, and all can see what it was like in 
the pictures of Carpaccio; and now at Brescia 
there are houses covered with figure frescoes in 
colour, which, though perishing, show that their 
stylewas grand. It seems to me that it would 
be a great boon in every way if our shops and 
houses were covered with painted tiles or painted 
bricks. Mr. De Morgan, the celebrated potter, 
says that it is quite possible to make tiles that 
will stand our climate. White tiles, as you all 
know, have been almost abandoned for outside 
work, as they eo rapidly perish. It is useless to 
compare Persia with England, bat there their 
domes and buildings are mostly covered with 
inlaid tiles. 
I have often wondered that no owner of a 
shop has adopted coloured ornament in tiles 
or bricks, even if it were but for the sake 
of advertisement, and its adoption would 
certainly tend to health and cleanliness. And 
there seems no reason why it should not tend to 
beauty as well. Hitherto our outside mosaics 
have not been very succesefal as objects of 
beauty, nor do I know how they have withstood 
the climate; but if they will stand the climate 
there is no reason why they should not be 
beautiful. 
Some time ago there was a suggestion to 
cover our houses with polished granite, but I 
have not seen that it has been put largely into 
practice. 
Nothing more beanutifal than the crumbling 
marble outside St. Mark’s could be seen; 
I say could, for they have re-cased the north 
and south fronts; but here we must have some 
polished material that will resist the action of 
our damp atmosphere charged with sulphuric 
acid, and it must be often cleaned to remove the 
soot and dust. 
I believe nothing will resist the atmosphere of 
London, and of the large manafacturing towns, 
bat granite, porphyry, and bronze. Whether 
among these materials enough of light colour 
cau be got, I donot know; but the dark granites 
are apt to make a buildingtoo sombre. Nothing 
gives a more pleasing effect to the ontside of a 
building than a slight suggestion of colour. 
When you come to Loudon from some better 
climate on a damp sunless day, and see it with 
its murky air, ite grim and grimy buildings, you 
are apt to be reminded of Dante’s city with the 
inscription,— 
** All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 


Gentlemen, it is for you to try and remove 
this stain from the great city of your birth or of 
your adoption. 





Mr. Aitchison’s paper was illustrated by a 
large number of studies in colour made by him 
(many of them twenty-five or thirty years ago) 
from flowers, birds, and other natural objects; 
also by Oriental tiles and representations of 
embroidery. In reference to many of these 
illustrations, he made a great many interesting 
vivd voce observations by way of supplement to 
the paper which we have printed. 

Mr. Stannus, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Aitchison, said he had been very much 
struck by that gentleman’s remarks as to the 
subtlety of the means which seemed to be em- 
ployed in Nature to brirg about an infinity of 
beauty in colour, and he trusted that t 
remarks,—evidently the result of close observa- 
tion and study,—would induce his hearers to go 
to Nature, and learn of her. He was very 
pleased at the reference made to Mr. De Morgan, 
the interesting potter of Chelsea, who seemed 
to combine the enthusiasm of Palissy with the 
chemical researches of modern men, and that 
combination had resulted in some very valuable 
discoveries. As to the frescoes at Brescia, faded 
as they might bo, they conveyed to his mind, 
when he last saw them, a wonderfal sense of 
beauty of colour, and he was not certain whether 
they did not look better than when first 
Pres dney V: motion. 

c. Sydney Vacher seconded the moti 

The Chairman (Mr. L. 0, Riddett, vice-presi- 
dent), in putting the motion, said it was cer. 
tainly matter for congratulation that colour 
decoration occupied a very different position now 
in spel ah of the architect it 
occupied within the of many of those to 
whom he was pty 5 was a too 
to remember perfectly well the state of 





: J 
decoration in 1851,—the year of the Great 





Exhibition. In that building the ; 
with which the ironwork was + ne yey ~ 
curl deporig rere the nly stom at dxy 
on ‘sas . of 1862, in the 
ot parts o' 
advance 


to the teaching of Owen Jones and Sir Digby 
Wyatt. Young architects would do wali to 
make the subject of colour decoration a stady 
for the public taste was advancing, and they 
were likely to be more and more frequently 
called apon to execute such work. The study 
of colour decoration might, he thought, be very 
advantageously taken up by very many ladies in 

to music. One point suggested by 
Mr. Aitchison’s paper was the difficalty ex. 
perienced by many architects ia getting the 
workmen to mix the exact colour that was 


wanted. 

Mr. Aitchison, in the course of some con. 
cluding remarks, gave an amusing account of 
the difficulty he once experienced in getting a 
foreman ter to work to his directions. The 
man in all sorts of difficulties, and made 
all kinds of excuses for not doing the work in 
the way he was desired, until at last the real 
reason was disclosed by him. “Well, sir, it 
could be done, but I can’t see how you can 
expect me to do it, for I have a reputation to 
lose!” He went on to say that if the work as 
he was required to have it done was known to 
be done under his supervision he should ’get a 
name for allowing work to be done in an an- 
workmanlike manner, However, being indemni. 
fied by Mr. Aitchison against any euch possible 
consequences in the case in question, the work 
was eventually executed in the required 
manner. 








ON SANITARY SURVEYING. 


Art the end of last month a paper on this 
subject was read at the Sarveyors’ Institution 
by Mr. Howard Martin, Mr. E. Ryde, President, 
in the chair. At the close of the paper, 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke said he thought the 
members might congratulate themselves on the 
very practical and very modest paper jast read. 
One near its commencement strack him 
as confirmatory of this estimate of the paper,— 
the passage in which the author stated that it 
seemed to him “ very desirable that surveyors 
should avoid ing on their clients counsels 
of perfection.” This was a pradent and wise 
suggestion, because with the prevailing rage for 
what was called sanitary science, clients were 
often advised to go to a wholly unnecessary 
expense,—as much as 600I. or 800l., and such 
like sums,—in altering the drainage and sazi- 
tary arrangements of a house, whereas, by the 
expenditure of a much less sum, the work might 
have been adequately done. The result was that 
people were in a measure debarred from under- 
taking what was often very necessary by fear 
of the cost. Now, it was a most curious thing 
(confirming what g Beene — how 
very little, even at moment, many 
bre about the ordinary healthy 
requirements of house, It was his (Mr. 
Clarke's) daty only last Saturday to look at s 
house in the suburbs of London, with a rental 
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— wasn ade wre that no drains were 
covered up until they were thoroughly inspected 
by the architect or the clerk of the har and 
this seemed to him (Mr. Olarke) one of the 
cardinal points to be obserred in the con- 
struction of houses. 

Mr. H. H. Collins had h that the paper 
would have dealt a little more with the practice 
of sanitary surveying, and a little less with those 
defects which, as the author had himself ad- 
mitted, were thoroughly well known and appre- 
ciated by most surveyors. What the younger 
members needed was information which would 
enable them to trace sanitary defects to their 
origin, and to recognise insanitary conditions 
arising from particalar circumstances of aspect, 
locality, and general surroundings. It cams 
pretty much, however, to this, that if people 
wished to keep their houses clean and healthy, 
they must exercise constant personal super- 
vision. It had come tobe very generally under- 
stood in these days that impure air was the 
cause of most of the diseases properly called 
zymotio, and he thought that people had, ina 
great measure, within their own control the 
means, if not of getting rid of these gases, at 
least of rendering them innocuous. One most 
important point to consider was the question of 
ground-air, a point fally appreciated by the 
Council of that [nstitution when engaged, in con- 
janction with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in the consideration of the by-laws 
(so long hatching, aud which came to so very 
little after all) proposed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works a few years since. Their Insti- 
tution had, on that occasion, impressed on London 
builders the absolate necessity of covering the 
site of all houses with some impermeable mate- 
rial, such a3 concrete. This had now become 
law, bat, he was sorry to say, the mode of carry- 
ing it out was a spare and a delusion, the con- 
crete put in being of so inferior a desoription 
that it did not at all answer its pu . He 
thought that 9 in. of concrete would be far 
batter thar the Gin. which the by-lawa pre- 
scribed. This would make a really good cover- 
ing for the site, and if district-surveyors did 
their daty by looking to the character of the 
concrete, it would prevent, in a great measure, 
the impure ground-air from finding its way into 
houses. With reference to the remark on the 
first page of the paper, that “the omitting to 
pour water into the traps of rain-water gullies 
near windows, in long-continued dry weather,” 
was a cause of evil, he ventured to think that 
there should be no gullies of the kind to clear. 
The traps used at Fitzjoho’s-avenue, St. John’s 
Wood, by Mesara. Kelly, the builders, were 
worth calling attention to. They consisted of a 
double trap, with a kind of well into which the 
rain-water pipe descended (simply to prevent 
it from splashing), and they were so constructed 
that man could easily get his hand into them 
to clean them out. There was a grating on the 
top of each, and the drain was exposed to the 
air, the water pouring itself into an open glazed 
container, which had a P-trap on the other side. 
It was impossible to have the old-fashioned 
closet apparatus properly cleansed. Whether 
is entailed expense or not, the moment a sur- 
veyor discovered pan-closets with D-traps he 
should say at once,—‘ Before doing anything 
else, these closets must be taken out of the 
house.” If they remained, all else that was 
done was useless. These [)-traps and containers 
were simply retorts for the distillation of impure 
air, which would permeate the house, do what 
one might. After a recent speech on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Hellyer was very properly twitted by 
the plambers present for manufacturing more of 
these things than of his own patent apparatus, 
which he recommended ao highly; and his answer 
was, that he was compelied to make them, on 
account of the public demand for them. Wher- 
ever a water-closet was planned in the interior of 
@ house, the soil-pipe was bound to be carried 
down inside, and, where this was the case, it 
would be the cheapest thing in the end, whatever 
the immediate cost, to remove the water-closet 
and place it elsewhere, so that it had external ven- 
tilation. He could not agree with Mr. Martin’s 
dictum that “a surveyor should trust to nothing 
but the evidences of his own senses.” In making 
sanitary surveys, the apparent evidence of the 
senses sp most : “eg as was ane pre 
proved in practice. In the great majority of cases 
the defects afforded no evidence to the senses, 
and could be detected by an intelligent dis- 
crimination foe me! Binge orem ans ty or 
He agreed with what Mr. Clarke 


venters, and had long since expressed similar 
views. One form of waste-preventer which he 
had used, and which might be employed suc- 
cessfally, was Mr, Field’s syphon with a 1}-in. 
supply-pipe to the closet. This syphon, applied 
to. water-closet, and regulated so as to discharge 
itself at stated periods, rendered it independent 
of the action, so often neglected, of pulling up the 
plag. He, himself, had no traps to the water- 
closets in his own house, The excreta was dis- 
charged at once into the open air, and, though the 
point at which the discharge took place was awk- 
wardly situated near the door to which the 
tradesmen came, he had heard no complaint. 
The soil discharge-pipe was open at the top and 
the bottom, and thas a current of air was con- 
stantly passing through it, and this was all 
that was necessary to ensure hygienic condi- 
tions. As regarded what had been denominated 
the “crimes” com mitted by specalative builders, 
three things were wanted: a little more legis- 
lation,—not too much,—a good deal of punish- 
ment when the “crime” was discovered; anda 
thorough education of those who had to detect 
and to rectify the evils that existed. 

Mr, Clarke said that he had omitted to refer, 
as he had intended, to the recent death of Mr. 
George Jennings, who had done so much towards 
the improvement of sanitary appliances, and 
who, as the result of his energy and skill, 
reaped a very large and well-earned reward. He 
thought that some testimony was due to Mr. 
Jennings’s great public services in connexion 
with the matters uader discussion. 

Mr. J. W. Peggs said that, although there 
was nothing particularly new in the paper, the 
principles enunciated by the author could not be 
too often brought before the public, for, in spite 
of the exertions made, very little practical 
result had been obtained. In the buildings that 
rose in the suburbs of London by the acre, 
there was little or no attempt to apply these 
principles, and sanitarians should, he thought, 
devote themselves to securing their compulsory 
adoption; and he agreed with Mr: Collins that, 
with this view, a little more legislation was 
necessary. He understood the author of the 
paper to say that the ventilation at the back of 
a house might sometimes fail. He supposed he 
meant by the ventilation at the back a mere 
relief-pipe, for in perfect ventilation there should 
always be an inlet as well as an outlet to cause 
a current of air to move through the drains. 
The cardinal point in house-drainage was to 
keep the sewage matters always in motion, so 
as to insure a continual movement from the 
house, and a perfect circulation of fresh air in 
the house-draing and sewers. The remarks 
made with reference to Dr. Bachanan’s arrange- 
ment at Croydon required a little correction. It 
was not originated by Dr. Buchanan, but by 
Mr. Rogers Field. The mode of carrying up 
ventilation-pipes was a very important point, 
because a pipe cranked round an eaves-gutter 
might trap itself and check the carrent which 
ought to exist in it, and in nine cases out of ten 
he noticed that soil-pipe ventilators were not 
taken straight up, but were cranked round in 
this ansatisfactory manner. It had been said 
that counsels of perfection were undesirable, but 
he would only say that it was a most unsatis- 
factory thing in house-drainage to go to half 
measures. To do so would often be to leave 
the evil unchecked, and in many cases he had 
himself had to do with, unless every inch of the 
house-drains had been examined, the basement 
thoroughly excavated, and the drains taken out, 
the mere carrying up of a soil-pipe or letting in 
of fresh air would have done no good whatever. 
All badly-laid drains were filled with black 
sludge, and it was useless to attempt to remed 
their defects unless it was done thoroughly, inc 
by iach. 

Mr. A. Payne did not agree that there had 
been no real advance in sanitary science. Ths 
sanitary defects so mach referred to were found 
not so much in houses erected by speculative 
builders, as in the old houses put up forty or 
fifty years ago. He once surveyed a house in 
Sisilegion, some er years old, in which all 
the drains discharged into a cesspool imme- 
diately under the drawing-room window, and 
the overflow-pipe, which passed right through 
the house into the street, was made of brick. 
Cases of the kind were rarely met with since 
the introduction of the modera sewer system, 
and this being so, it might, he thought, be fairly 
stated that sanitary science had made very great 
advance in recent years. As regarded the supply- 
pipe from the cistern to the water-closet, so 





had said with reference to water-waste pre- 


long as the supply-pipe was so arranged that it 


was kept fall of water by placing the tap at the 
bottom, the danger of contamination to the 
water was not so great as in the case so often 
met with, where the tap or plug which allows 
the water to come out of the cistern is in the 
cistern itself, being pulled by a string or wire 
from the closet. Nothing could be more objec- 
tionable than this arrangement, and the sanitary 
surveyor should insist upon its immediate re- 
moval; for it was obvious that the pipe passing 
down from the cistern was charged with foul air, 
which, when the plag was pulled, would escape 
into the cistern. It was insisted by Mr. Collins 
that, where a closet existed in the middle of a 
house, and there was no window to it, it must 
be done away with at once. It was all very 
well to say so, but it was like a doctor insisting 
that his patient, a man, perhaps, of limited 
income, must go to Italy, say, for five years. 
It was not a question of what he should bat 
what he could do. The sanitary surveyor must 
look at the thing practically, and not act without 
reference to reasonable possibilities, and without 
leaving his client an alternative course. It had 
been his practice to make notes of al! defects, and 
arrange them in order; sach and sach things as 
absolately necessary, and other things as less 
necessary. One danger which sanitary sur- 
veyors must be on the look ont for arose from 
structural alterations in houses. He recently 
inspected a house in the Backinzham Palace- 
road, where the rain-water pipes from the flat 
had been taken down into the drains in the 
manner that had been mentioned ; there was an 

open pipshead, and some builder, in making 
additions to the house, had carried the ceiling 

of a new room over the bare pipehead, thus 

connecting the sewer with the whole house. It 

often happened that builders overlooked the 

real object of concreting the sites of houses. 

The object of concrete in the foundations of 
a house was to get strength, and, if the concrete 

was strong, it answered the purpose; but pre- 

venting the ground air from coming up into the 

house was a different object altogether, and it 

was not so much strength as impermeability 

that was required, and the concrete fer this 

purpose should be made up with fine baliast, 

and be well grouted ; its quality could be tested 

by throwing water down; for unless impervious 

to water, it could not prevent the damp from 

rising. Builders would neglect this unless pro- 

perly looked after. 

r. C. W. Lee would be glad if Mr. Martin 
would state whether he knew any instance of 
the failure of external soil-pipes. He believed 
that at Kensington, the winter before last, 
external soil-pipss were frozen ap, and the 
people were left in a shocking state. These 
pipes were removed subsequently and placed 
inside the houses again. 

Mr. W. Fowler thought it was of little con- 
sequence whether people adopted the new means 
which science had provided, or the old, if this 
vital principle was kept steadily in view, that 
ventilation should be outside the house. That 
was the key-note to the whole question. The 
miserable circumstanees of the illness of the 
Prince of Wales were fresh in the minds of all. 
A house, in that instance, was selected, for 
sanitary reasons, on the top of a hill, open to the 
air and the breeze; but this very fact did all the 
mischief. The house being on a bill up which 
the sewerage system of the town crept, the foul 
air found its way into the drains, which were 
without external ventilation, and rendered that 
house the most unhealthy, which ought to have 
been the healthiest in the whole town. 

Mr. C. K. Bedells said, referring to waste- 
preventers, that before a good flush of water 
could be secured something must be done to 
limit the powers of water companies. The 
companies would not approve of any apparatus 
that discharged more than two gallons of water, 
—an amount sometimes insufficient for the 
purpose. He had found their requisitions most 
arbitrary, and such as called for a strong 
expression of opinion from members of the 
Institution. The companies’ sole’ aim was to 
save water, the surveyor’s aim to secure & 
perfect flash, and under these circumstances the 
companies should not have absolute power to 
prohibit the best water- waste preventers. 
Reference had been made to the late Mr, 
Jennings, who was certainly a pioneer in sani- 
tary reform, especially in regard to plumbers’ 
work; and this brought to his mind a circum- 
stance which illustrated the frequent misuse of 
very excellent appliances. The case was one 
where he adopted Mr. Jennings’s self-acting 
water-closet apparatus, but finding it too delicate 
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and not quite serviceable for the rough usage of 
si in a large printing establishment, Mr. 
Jevninge, with his usual generosity, | 
that the matter should be left to him, and he 
would put in his “Latrine” apparatus without 
any considerable additional expense. Ano im- 
proved form of it was accordingly put ip 
throughout the establishment, and when it had 
been in operation about six months, much to 
their mortification, that also showed signs of 
failure. Bat when the soil-pipe was examined 
it was found that a pint pewter-pot had been 
put down it by one of the printer’s men, and 
this was the cause of stoppage. The author had 
mentioned Dr. Bachanan’s trap. There was 
another which he (Mr. Bedells) had constantly 
used for the last five or six months, and which 
he had every reason to be satisfied with. He 
referred to “ Weaver's Ventilating Sewer 
Air-Trap,” which the members had no doubt 
seen at the recent sanitary and building exhibi- 
tions. It acted in the same way as the Bachan 
trap in relieving the drain from all sewer-gas by 
an air-pipe on the sewer side of the trap, and it 
also admitted air to the house-drains. In a 
recent case within his experience, serious illness 
arose in a district where a sewer terminated. | 
At the top of Highgate Archway the sewer did 
not run across the archway, and at the end of it 
@ great deal of illness occurred, two or three 
years since, from the fact that the highest point 
of the sewer was not properly ventilated. When 
inspecting houses, it would be well forthesurveyor 
not always to confine his attention to the exact 
house to which he was called. About a month 
ago, he went carefully over a house close to Bel- 
grave-square, and was leaving, when he hap- 
pened to look over the parapet of the party-wall, 
and found a vent pipe discharging at a low level 
from the adjoining house, and this was the cause 
of all the mischief. Check damps had been 
mentioned by the author of the paper, and they 
were very important. The late Mr. Jennings 
was, he believed, the inventor of one good form 
of them, and there had been several others 
since introduced. The chief feature of them 
was that they were of glazed stoneware, and 
therefore absolutely impervious to moisture. 
The question of ventilated dry areas had also 
been mentioned in the paper; and he could not 
too strongly condemn what used to be very 
common, the small covered dry area about 4 in. 
wide placed against the external walls. He 
had in his mind some houses at Kilburn, which 
he was called in to look at because of dry-rot, 
and he believed it arose almost entirely from 
these closed narrow areas. In his judgment, 
these areas should always be as open as it was 
possible to get them. The author of the paper 
had observed that the surveyor should form an 
independent judgment, and not be misled by 
what a client or the inhabitant of the house 
might say. It was a very good thing to make 
visits of inspection unawares. He bad been 
called in to examine an important house where 
there had been sickness, and the very means 
taken by the lady of the house to enable him to 
detect the defect might have had the opposite 
result. He was to goon a particular morning, 
and she had all the windows closed so that the 
smell in the house might be very apparent to 
him when he arrived. It so happened that the 
cause of the smell was an untrapped rain-water 
pipe of a one-story building, and the shutting 
up of the windows was the means of preventing 
him from discovering it for some time. There- 
fore, as he said, it was a good plan not to goat the 
exact time fixed, but if possible to make a visit 
unawares. Internal water-closets had been men- 
tioned, and were certainly most objectionable, 
and in all new houses to be avoided ; he feared, 
however, it was almost impossible to abolish 
them altogether just at present in the old ones. 
Those who had had much experience in London 
could count them up by the hundred. Where 
it was hopeless to do away with them altogether, 
the next beet thing was to take care to get 
proper ventilation for them. He bad eeen some, 
where, although the ventilating shafts passed 
down through two or three floors, precautions 
were taken which rendered them almost in- 
ee 
° ae artin, in reply, thenk 
members for the very kind at FR a ay = 
- in which his paper had been received. Ag he 
eaid when he read it, he felt it was impossible to 
write anything new (and which was also true) on 
the subject, unless he entered on a discussion of 
new inventions and fittings, and details of that 
kind. A question had been asked about the 
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the thing to be possible, but he had not him- 


self met with an instance. He had removed 
many from the inside to the outside of houses, 
bat had never known one freeze, and he should 
say that where this occurred there must be some 
defect in the workmanship, such as allowing 
draught access to the trap or laying the bend 
too near the surface of the ground. Mr. Norman 
Shaw, in his pamphlet on the method of connect- 
ing water-closets with house-drains, stated that 
he had never knownany inconvenience arise from 
frost,even in an arrangement which he should say 
would be far more subject to it than the ordi- 
nary closed soil-pipe. He agreed with what had 
been stated as to the inconveniences of water- 
waste cisterns, but they removed a consider- 
able danger, and they should be used, at any 
rate, till something better is invented. As to 
rain-water gullies, he did not suppuse they were 
necessarily the best or only appliances available, 
but he did not see any reason to upon an 
owner to do away with them where they existed. 
It was the ordinary way to allow stack-pipes to 
discharge over gully traps, and in long-con- 
tinued dry weather the water in these traps 
sometimes dried up, and the traps did not seal ; 
in such cases any smell was easily prevented by 
pouring water into the trap. One gentleman, of 
great experience, declared that he (Mr. Martis) 
was wrong in saying that a surveyor should trust 
to the evidence of his own senses, stating that 
the senses were liable to lead him astray, and 
that he should depend rather upon his intelli- 
gence. He was not aware of any method b 
which people could apply their intellects to suc 
a subject, except through the medium of their 
own senses or those of some one else, and he 
would still stick to his proposition that surveyors 
should not trust to anything but the evidence of 
their own senses. 

The President said it seemed to him that all 
who had spoken agreed as to the importance of 
ventilating drains. It also seemed to be the 
general opinion that, wherever a pan-closet was 
found, it should be at once done away with, and 
yet it was astonishing in how many large and 
excellent houses in this country one found these 
old pan-closets. Whether this arose from 
ignorance or parsimony, it was difficult to say; 
but he was very much inclined to think that it 
was from ignorance. The builder’s “crimes” 
were referred to, and it was said that legislation 
was wanted to punish him. He would ask 
whether it was quite certain that all the remedies 
already provided had been tried and had failed. 
Some of these builders were not worth “ powder 
and shot,” but he imagined that anybody baying 
a house and finding that the house was without 
connexion with the sewers, would have a good 
cause of action against the builder. As regarded 
concrete, unless builders were closely looked 
after, they would sometimes use @ very inefli- 
cient material for keeping down the damp. As 
to the freezing of external soil-pipes, he conld 
say, as a matter of personal experience, that 
they did sometimes freeze, as he found to his 
cost the winter before last in some houses which, 
unfortunately, belonged to him. 





BRISTOL AND CLIFTON JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


Tue first annual report, just now published, 
congratulates the members on the position which 
the society has now attained in art-life in the 
West of England. Various sketching meetings 
have been held, and during the year the 
following papers have been read before the 
members at the ordinary meetings of the 
society :—Mr. Henry Masters, on “ Sanitation” ; 
Mr. J. C, Moncrieff, ‘The Profession in Bristol, 
and its Influence upon Art”; Mr. W. E. Hill, 
“ Apprenticeship”; Mr. Henry Masters, “ Ven- 
tilation”; Mr. 8. Fadge, “Master and Pupil.” 
Fifteen ordinary meetings have been held during 
the year. The Council farther endeavoured to 
encourage the members of the society in the 
stady of architecture by offering prizes for the 
most carefully-executed measured drawings 
from an ecclesiastical edifice. The examiner 
(Mr. W. E. Jones) awarded the prizes as fol- 
lows :—In competition No. 1, for members who 
have been connected with the profession more 
than two years,—to Mr. RB. Milverton Drake, of 
Park Villa, Clevedon, five years in the profes- 
sion, for drawings of Yatton Church, Somerset. 
In competition No. 2, for members who have 
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months, for drawings of Long Ash 
On the recommendation of the mo —— 
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GLASS IN HEBREW RECoORDs, 


At a meeting of the Society of Bibi; 
Archology, held on the 22nd alt, Dr. Sent 
Birch, president, in the chair, the Rev. A. Lin 
read & paper entitled “ Notices concerning Glan 
in Ancient Hebrew Records.” 

The Hebrew word Zechuchith N° is om. 
ployed to denote “glaes.” Whether it has this 
signification (in Job xxviii. 17), or whether it 
relates to some precious stone, is a debatable 
question. The word sechuchith means a pure 
substance, and does nos imply transparency, 
The Phoenicians, though credited with the in. 
vention of glass, have not left any other records 
except the names of some makers of glass vessels, 
Oa some Phoenician relics occur the name of 
Artas the Zidonian. Whether the Jows, ag 
neighbours of the Phoonicians, were manafac. 
turers of glaes daring the Biblical period of 
their history, cannot be proved by any relica 
M. Longpérier published in 1857 the drawing of 
& vase in opaque white glass, which was brought 
from the East by M. Péritier, the Chancellor of 
the French Consulate at Beyrout, and he 
suggested that this was a Jewish glass vessel, 
in which case it must be of a post-Biblical period. 
Of glass which came from Assyrian excavations, 
the British Museum has several specimens; one 
of B.C. 700 bears the inscription of Sargon. A 
more direct insight is given by the Egyptian 
monuments, where we have pictorial representa- 
tions of glass-making. The earliest relic brought 
from Egy pt bears the inscription of Thothmes|IL,, 
and was made B.C. 1500. In the Aramaic 
dialects glass is called segugitha, or zugitha, 
from which is derived the Arabic zajaj, In the 
Aramaic languages zug has the meaning of glass. 
like lustre, but this may be a secondary meaning. 
It is more likely that the glassmakers introdaced 
the name sugitha from zug, a “combination,” 
inasmuch as glass is the result of a combination 
of sand and soda. The Arabs have given a wide 
extension to the word zujaj or zagag amongst 
Mahomedan nations. Bat amongst the Aryan 
Mahomedans in India, in Persia, in Kurdistan, 
as also among the Tarks, glass is called shisha 
In Hebrew shésh or shdyish is the name of 
marble, and may eventually have been used in 
the signification of glass. Whether glass was 
in the earliest days manufactured in Palestine 
or not, glass vessels must have been known to the 
Jews. This is not to be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that the Palestine Ex ion Fand 
has brought to light numerous f te of giass 
vessels, for such vessela may have been made st 
a late period, but it is an indubitable fact thet 
the Phoenician according to the testi- 
mony of the Bible (Proverbs xxxi. 24, and 
Hosea xii. 8), constantly came to Judma to offer 
their wares. Israelite women liked to ado 
their necks with glass beads; specimens of sach 
ornaments occur in the tombs of the Egyptians 
aod the Etruscans. Among the treasures which 
Dr. Schliemann discovered at Hissarlik, the s- 
called site of Troy, and again in the graves 0 
Mycenw, Egyptian or Phonician glass beads 
have been found. Even beneath the lakes of 
Switzerland, where the pile buildings of ancient 
inhabitants have been brought to light, glass 
beads were discovered, which none but Phas 
cian traffickers could have 7" to Switzer 
land, just as brought them is 
of me suchen teohen No doubt cap, there- 
fore, exist that the Hebrews of the earliest 
date were fully acquainted with articles made 
of glass. 
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MESSRS. DOULTON’S BUILDINGS ON 
THE ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 


Tux open area in front of Messrs. Doulton’s 
recently-erected new buildings on the Albert 
Embankment has just been enclosed by a 
parapet wall and balustrade, the base being in 
blue brick, and the balustrade and coping in 
terra-cotta, with piers of the same material 
along the line of enclosure, ornamented with 
glazed bosses.in varied colours. The coping is 
eurmounted by an ornamental railing, about 18 in. 
in height. An angular piece of land between 
the carriage approach to the buildings and the 
street line of the Embankment has alao been 
similarly enclosed. A block of offices in front 
of the main building, in red brick and terra- 
cotta, with a high-pitched roof, covered in with 
red tiles, has also been completed within the 
last few days. That portion of the premises of 
the firm in Broad-street, immediately off the 
Embankment, and adjoining the offices and shaft 
erected a few years ago, is at present being re- 
built. The building, which is fonr stories in 
height, is faced with red brick, relieved by 
terra-cotta window-shafts, cornices, and dress- 
ings, with diaper work above the first floor. 
Messrs. Hill & Higgs are the contractors. It 
may bea added that the whole of the Albert 
Embankment frontage, from the extreme boun- 
dary of Messrs. Doulton’s premises to the corner 
of Church-street, opposite the entrance to 
Lambeth Palace, will in all probability shortly 
be in the possession of Mes:rs. Doulton and 
Messrs. James Stiff & Sons. 








THE WANSTEAD HOUSE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS AND EPPING FOREST. 


Tue formal dedication of Epping Forest, on 
Saturday last, by the Qaeen, asa place of recrea- 
tion for the public for ever, will shortly be fol- 
lowed by the opening to the use of the public 
of the Wanstead House pleasure-grounds ad- 
joining, which the Corporation have purchased 
from the trustees of the late Lord Cowley. 
Under the Epping Forest Act the agreement 
between the Corporation and the trustees re. 
quired the confirmation of Sir A. Hobhonee, the 
arbitrator under the Act, and within the last 
few days this confirmation has been effected. 

The opening of these beautiful grounds to the 
public will afford an additional attraction to that 
already presented by the forest itself. The 
Wanstead House pleasure-grounds occupy an 
area of 182 acres, ornamentally laid out. They 
contain lakes, ponds, and islands, with a heronry 
and other attractions, in addition to woods 
and shrubberies intersected by numerous wind- 
ing gravel-walks, extending entirely around the 
grounds, and abutting on and bounded by the 
river Roding. The purchase likewise inclades 
some adjoining meadow-land in order to make 
the necessary connexion with Epping Forest and 
Wanstead Flats. About 80 acres of the grounds 
are well wooded, and there is a great variety of 
timber,—sufiicient, it is stated, to constitute an 
arboretum. 

In exchange for the grounds the Corporation 
give several slips of Epping Forest, altogether 
about 50 acres in extent, and also pay the 
trustees 8,0001. out of the grain duties for 
“equality of exchange.” The 50 acres in the 
forest to be given up to the trustees are desti- 
tute of trees. 








A NEW FISH AND VEGETABLE MARKET 
AT NEWINGTON. 


Tue agitation which has been going forward 
in reference to the Metropolitan Fish Markets, 
has led to a project for the construction of an 
extensive new market at Newington, near the 
Eleplant and Castle Railway Station, on a large 
area of landj belonging chiefly to Mr. Plimsoll, 
formerly member for Derby. A company has 
been formed for the purpose, of which Mr. 
Plimsoll is understood to be the chairman. The 
site of the proposed market, which will cover 
an area of between three and four acres in 
extent, is on the north side of New Kent-road, 
to which it will have a f: of about 300 ft. 
in length, extending upwards of 400 ft. in depth 
northwards to 


with a view to improve the approaches. 


The Committee have since passed the pre- 


amble of the Bill. 








THE ROWLAND HILL STATOE. 


On Saturday last a large party of visitors 
were invited by Messrs. Young & Co. to view 
the casting in bronze of the statue of Sir 
Rowland Hill, K.C.B., at their works, Eccleston. 
street, Pimlico. The fluid metal,—about three 
tons, ag we were given to understand,—was 
poured out of the furnace and run into the 
mould in a very few seconds, the lever being 
raised by Mr. Whitehead in the absence of the 
Lord Mayor, who necessarily had to attend at 
Epping Forest. The statue, as our readers 
probably know, is to be placed at the back of 
the Royal Exchange, facing Cornhill. A very 
carefally-executed reduced model was on view, 
showing Sir Rowland in a standing position 
(without hat, although he is to stand in the open 
air), holding a book in one hand and a pencil in 
the other, necessary companions to thoughtful 
men, to jot down spontaneous ideas. The 
original was executed by Mr. Onslow Ford. 
The mould was contained in a large cast-iron 
box, partly buried in the foundry floor, having 
taken many months to prepare, on account of 
the very intricate process of piece-moulding 
which is necessary in this class of work, owing 
to the deep indentations in the drapery and 
other parts. It is expected, after the process 
of clearing, &c., to be ready for fixing by the 


middle of June. When turned out of the mould 


we hope it may prove as successful as the other 
works now to be seen at Messrs. Young’s 
factory, among which is a large statue of 


General Lord Napier of Magdala, mounted, 


the bronze relievos for the Temple Bar Memorial; 
and two somewhat heavy iron lamp-posts to be 
placed in Northumberland-avenue by the Metro. 
politan Board of Works. 








ST. MARY’S (B.C ) CHURCH, WESTBOURNE 
PARK. 


On Thursday, the 13th ult., the Cardinal 


Archbishop of Westminster solemnly opened the 
above charch, which is situate in Hazelwood- 
crescent, Bosworth-road, Kensal-road, near the 
Westbourne Park Station. The building con- 
sista of a nave and chancel under one continuous 
roof, and is 125 ft. in length by 30 ft. in width ; 
two very narrow aisles intended only for proces- 
sional use; and a chapel at the eastern end of 
the north aisle, dedicated to the Holy Ghost, 
beyond which is the sacristy. Externally, the 
church is built of red brick, with Bath stone 
dressings. In the western fagade of the church 
is a large doorway, leading the eye up to the 
weatherings below the triple lancet windows; 
whilst the red-brick bell-turret, and the organ- 
chamber with its gable, relieve the south side of 
the charch from monotony. The roof is covered 
with green slates. Internally, the high altar, 
with its reredos and ciboriam, the choir-stallr, 
chancel screen and rood, nave benches, confes- 
sionals, and baptismal font, as well as all the 
fittings of the Chapel of the Holy Ghost, have 
still to come. The nave is divided into six bays, 
and the chancel, which is 40 ft. long, into three 
bays. The continuous barrel-vaulted roof is of 
i and unvarnished wood. One of the 
principal features of the interior is the clear- 
story. The chaacel is raised two steps above 
nave floor. , 
“The architect is Mr. John Francis Bentley, of 
John-street, Adelphi, London. The cost of the 
church has been 5,0001. 








LION BUILDINGS, NEWINGTON. 
Four extensive blocks of perme in _ 
designated as above, are at present in course 
erection at Newingtov, near the Elephant and 





Castle Railway-station. The buildings are ap- 


between the last-named road and Rockingham- 
street has already been cleared. The promoters 
of the market undertake that the land upon 
which any buildings are now erected, and which 
shall be pulled down by the company, shall be 
rated until the company’s new buildings are 
erected, in the same way as if the present build- 
ings had remained standing. The Bill in con- 
nexion with the proposed market is now before 
the Parliamentary committee, there being no 
opposition, except that by the Newington Vestry 




































after Mr. Boehm, R.A., intended for India; also 





proached from the south side of New Kent-road, 
having frontages to two streets branching off 
from that thoroughfare, namely, Lion-street on 
the east side, and Sayer-street on the west side. 
There will be two blocks to each of the two 
streets just named, the length of the frontages 
respectively being 150 ft. The buildings are 
upwards of 50 ft. in height, and contain five 
floors. They are faced with stock brick and 
Portland cement window-dressings, bands, and 
cornices. The ground-floor portion of the front- 
ages in the two streets consists of shops. The 
elevations to the top of the third floor are car- 
ried ap with bay-windows, the fourth floor having 
ordinary square windows. The several blocks 
have flat roofs, which are enclosed by railings, 
with access to the roofs from the several tene- 
ments for drying and recreation purposes. Each 
block contains fifteen tenements, consisting of 
three apartments, the entire number of tene- 
ments being sixty, estimated to accommodate a 
population of about 300 persons. The several 
tenements are fitted with cupboards and other 
domestic requirements, each tenement having a 
water supply and sink, and there are likewise 
dust-shoots on each floor from the top of the 
buildings to the ground-floor. Witbin the rear 
of the blocks facing the two streets there is an 
open area for light and ventilation purposes 
about 20 ft. in width, and carried the full length 
of the buildings. Portions of the Lion-street 
blocks are already finished and occupied, and the 
Sayer-street blocks will shortly be commenced, 
preparatory to which the site will becleared by 
removing the dilapidated cottages which at 
present stand upon it. 

Mr. Barnard is the architect of the buildings, 
and Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham are the con- 
tractors. The owner of the property is Mr. Lepay. 





NEW TURKISH AND SWIMMING BATHS, 
LEEDS. 


Tue Oriental Bath Company’s buildings were 
erected from the plans and under the super- 
vision of Mr. C. Brodrick, architect, in the years 
1864-5 and 1866, and the baths were opened to 
the public on the 28th day of July 1866. 

From the first opening of the baths, the 
directors have felt the loss and inconvenience 
from not baving a double set of baths, swim- 
ming and Tarkish. To supply this deficiency, 
they brought the sabject before the shareholders 
in August, 1880, and on estimates prepared by 
Mr. W. Bakewell, architect, Park-square, Leeds, 
they were authorised to carry out the necessary 
alterations, and to provide a new first-class 
swimming-bath. The architect has succeeded 
im transforming the old hall used as a 
gymuasiam, and the side rooms, into a very fine 
first-class Turkish bath, consisting of hot, 
shampooing, washing, and bath rooms, cooling- 
room, with plunge-bath, fourteen divans,—two 
on the ground-floor and twelve in the gallery,— 
lavatory, anterooms, &c. 

The new first-class Turkish bath (opened 
by the Mayor on the 29th uit.) is approached 
by a spacious lobby, separated from the cool. 
room by @ panelled screen fitted with a boot- 
rack and umbrella-stand. This lobby leads to 
the cool-room, and to the grand staircase and 
gallery over. The ground-floor of the cool-room 
is provided with a plaunge-bath lined with 
marble, and with divans for non-smokers. The 
gallery over the cool-room is also provided with 
divans for those who smoke. The suite of hot 
rooms, three in number, is entered from the 
cool-room. The shampooing-room is in conjanc- 
tion with the hot rooms, and is provided with four 
shampooing-slabs. The washing-room adjoins 
the shampooing-room; a screen se the 
washing-room from the sitz bath, needle, shower, 
and douche. The whole of the walls and floors of 
the above suite of rooms are lined and paved 
with marble, and fitted with marble bowls for 
washing and drinking purposes. The sham. 
poocers’ and attendants’ room on the ground. 
floor is placed betwixt the first and second class 
Turkish baths. The eecond-class Turkish bath 
is entered from a lobby leading into the cool- 
room which communicates with the suite of hot 
rooms, and in conjunction with them the sham- 

g-room. The heating of the baths is 


effected with hot air. The vitiated air is ex- 
tracted by flues connected with the engine. 
shaft, thereby affording a continuous draught 


at all seasons. : 


The new swimming-bath, situated at the north 


end of the site, has been designed for a firat- 
clase bath. The ends are semicircular, to enable 
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the bather to continue his stroke without turning 
at each end of the bath. The boxes and 
lavatories are placed in the gallery, which is 
approached by two staircases. The ends of the 
gallery are also constructed semicircular, The 
bath is lined and paved with white marble, with 
bands of black marble to mark the water-line, 
and fitted with spittoons and guard-rails. The 
gallery is carried upon bracketed columns, 
boarded with pitch-pine. The boxes are con- 
structed of red deal, and varnished. 

The new offices, which have been constructed 


over the whole length of the facade of the old | 


building, are approached from the centre of the 
building from Cookridge-street. The new portion 


of the fagade forming the offices has been de- | 


signed to harmonise with the new swimming- 
bath, as it was not thought desirable to carry 
out the new work after the style of the old 
building. The facade is faced with pressed 
bricks, with stone dressings, and carried out in 
the style in vogue early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The figare of the diving-gir), in the 
canopied niche, was modelled and executed by 
Mr. J. Throp, and is similar to the figure of the 
diving-girl that attracted considerable atten- | 
tion at the Paris Exhibition. The whole 
of the work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
William Bakewell. Mr. Dews has acted as- 
clerk of the works; Messrs. Franks & Evans, 
Craven & Umpleby, G. Thompson, J. Nickson, | 
and J. Cockersole have executed the works. | 
The whole of the marble-work has been carried | 
ont by Messrs. Beckwith & Frankland. The! 
art metal-work has been executed from the, 
designs of the architect, by Messrs. Hodkinson, | 
of Coventry. The total cost of the new build- 
ings has been about 7,0001. 








STREET VENTILATION. 


Aw address, by Mr. Alfred Haviland, F.R.C.S., 
at a recent soirée of the Natural History 
Society, has attracted some attention. Abstracts 
have been published by the Brighton Guardian. 
The object of the lecturer was to show the 
variety of atmospheric and physical conditions 
wkich may be found in one town, and that a 
waut of competent knowledge of these differ- 
ences may lead to injury instead of benefit, to 
patients who are sent to or select an unsuitable 
locality. A contour map of Brighton, which 
also showed the variations of soil, had been 
specially prepared by him to give a local illus. 
tration of the leading principles which have 
been enunciated by him in his work on the 
geographical distribution of diseases. The 
degree of elevation above the sea-level, the 
liability to occasional flooding in low land, the 
exposure to, or shelter from, particular winds, 
the porous or dense character of the soil, and 
the position of the streets in reference to the 
prevalent winds, are some of the material 
points which have been considered in preparing 
that work, and all of them were shown by the 
lecturer to exert influences even within the 
compass of one town. 

W berever the sea air has uninterrupted access, 
he maintains, as over @ flat country, up broad 
vaies or valleys, and elevated country, we find 
& low mortality from heart disease and dropay ; 
ou the contrary, in places where the tidal wave 
has no access, where the rivers ran at right 
angles to its course, or to that of the prevail- 
ing winds, there we find the highest mortality 
from this cause of death. The principle applies 
to towns. Low mortality from heart disease 
is slmost invariably coincident with free access 
of the prevailing sea winds. Streets, like rivers, 
should traverse a town so as to admit of the 
freest access to the prevailing winds ; if they 
do not, there will ever be lurking about some 
air-sewags waiting to do mischief at a moment’s 
DOtiCeS. 

This introduces a question of importance,— 
laying ont the steets of a town, — which will 
be a new idea to many persons. Streets are 
usually laid out to suit the configuration of the 
land, but it is merely accidental if their direc- 
tion is sueh as will comply with the object of 
getting the best wind ventilation. It is, how- 
ever, open to those who want houses to look 
about for such as have a natural ventilation, 
and they would be wise not to lose sight of 
this, for Mr. Haviland shows by death-rate 
figures of different portions of the metropolis 


that the mortality is greater where the main | atten: 


thoroughfares are at right angles to the winds 
which sweep up the Thames. “To the east 


lof London Bridge there is no wide street at 
‘all, the districts being made up of an intricate 
interlacement of narrow streets, alleys, and culs- 
de-sac, out of which it is almost impossible to 
drive the air-cewage. The mortality from heart 
disease is the highest average in that part of 
England.” 








THE VENTILATION OF HOUSE DRAINS. 


S1r,—The replies you have received to my 
letter published in your issue of the 220d ult. 
seem to show the necessity and importance of 
‘drawing more attention to the subject of the 
' ventilation of houge-drains. 

Having recently received notice to connect 
' my house-draios with the public sewer, 1 was 
‘ natarally anxious to adopt the best possible plan 
of ventilation, but I found it by no means easy to 
select. The planrecommended by the Local Board 
here (Bromley), provided an opening near the sur- 
face of the ground, with an up-draught in the 
soil-pipe, and is the one which has also, I believe, 
been adopted by the Beckenham Local Board. 
These Boards have probably wished to follow 
the 65th paragraph of the Model By-Laws of 





the Local Government Board, which provides 
an inlet pipe for air at or near the surface of 


the ground, and an up-cast pipe; but it is not 
laid down that this up-cast pipe should be the 


soil-pipe. It may be so if the latter is of suit- 


able size and arrangement. Many people in 
these parts have objected to the inlet near the 
surface of the ground, which is liable to become 
an outlet. Some, I am told, have even refused 


‘to have it at all, while some have closed it after 


it bas been made. Not being satisfied, I inquired 
farther. In the Banner system I found an up- 
draft in the soil-pipe and an inlet near the 
ground level. I saw Boyle’s air-pump venti- 
lators for the soil-pipe, and concluded from his 
advertisement (though now I am informed diffe- 
rently) that he, too, proposed to extract foul 
air upwards from the soil-pipe, especially as he 
shows no separate cow! for a downward draught. 
I also found in a local paper a figured diagram, 
with the two separate pipes and the two cowls, 
but, strange to say, the up-draught in the soil- 
pipe and the down-dranght in the separate pipe. 
It appears by the letter of your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Buchan, that the downward dranght in 
the soil-pipe was proposed, as far back as 1868, by 
Mr. J. Honeyman, and subsequently by others. 
I am not concerned with the inventor's right of 
discovery, but with assuring myself as to the 
best possible way of ventilating my house-drains, 
a subject of vital importance, and I confess that 
I was surprised at finding this question so un- 
settled. 

The system which I am about to adopt for 
my own house is simply a down-draught cow! 
on the head of the soil-pipe carried up above 
the roof, and another pipe of similar size with 
the usual cowl for up-draught, also above the 
roof; this pipe to be placed as far from the 
soil-pipe and as near to the trap of the house- 
drain as possible. 

I will not take up your space with commend- 
ing its obvious simplicity, bat only observe that 
when the air will not go the way we want it to 
go (as is too often the case) the foul air can 
only escape above the roof. There are man 
cowls, both outlet and inlet, to select from, but 
it is of comparatively little importance which is 
selected 80 long as they secure the current in 
the right direction. H. P. Baspacr. 

*,* Here the correspondence must end. 








A FEVER-BREEDING DEN IN 
ST. PANCRAS. 


One of the worst places of this character has 
been brought to light before the Middlesex 
magistrates. About two months ago Mr. William 
Saunders, the owner of eleven houses in 
place and Sophia-place, St. Pancras, was fined 
by Mr. Barstow, at the Clerkenwell 
101. in respect of each house, for neglecting to 
provide sanitary arrangements. He now ap- 
ie FB oe the eter ene when a9 

arris were engaged the . 
Besley and Mr. Morton Smith pre 
on behalf of the parish of St. Pancras, in 
support of the conviction, 





each story consisting of one room. In these 
eleven houses forty-four families lived in the 
forty-four rooms, there being an average of 
four persons in each family. There were no 
windows to the backs of the houses, The only 
means of obtaining water by all these families 
was from a pump placed in a recess between 
Nos. 3 and 4, Poplar-place; and in the closets, 
which were placed beneath the stairs, there wag 
no light whatever, the place being perfectly 
dark. No water was laid on to them, and the 
inspector, on going round, was obliged to retire 
in consequence of the terribly foul air. The con. 
dition of the place was so bad that the work. 
men who had been sent there were taken jl) 
and were obliged to retire. In all probability 
the Bench never heard of a worse case, in which 
@ landlord continued to demand high rents, 
and refused to put the houses in anything like 
proper repair. 

Mr. Mead, on behalf of the appellant, urged 
that as the work was now being proceeded with 
the fines might be remitted, but the Bench 
having consulted, strongly condemned the con. 
duct of the appellant, and stated that in the 
exercise of their discretion they could only 
consent to reduce the fines from 101. to 51., add- 
ing that the appellant must bear the fall costs 
of the appeal in each case. 








BUILDING PATENTS.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT 


2,006. M. Willshaw, Lenton. Ventilating 
apparatas for greenhouses, &, April 28, 1882. 

2,015. G. Hardle & W. Davie, Southampton. 
Opening and closing of window-sashes, &. 
April 28, 1882. ‘ 

2,017. H. J. Haddan, Kensington. Mannfac- 
ture of mosaics. (Com. by G. Stanley, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.) April 28, 1882. 

2,022. J. H. Welch, Birmingham, and B. W. 
Spittle, Wednesbury. Attaching door-knobs to 
their spindles. April 28, 1882. 

2,066. 8. B. Wilkins, Edinburgh. Fireproof 
doors, &. May 2, 1882. 

2,080. W. Porter, Lee. Apparatus for testing 
the strength of materials, cement, &c. May 2, 
1882. 

2,097. R. Guelton, Brighton. Producing 
artificial marbles, &c. May 4, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named. 
May 2, 1882. 


5,735. T. Drake, Haddersfield. Apparatus for 
heating water for warming rooms, halls, 4. 
Dec. 31, 1881. 

46. W. Haughton, London, Open fireplace or 
grate. Jan. 4, 1882. : 

411. ©. Pieper, Berlin. Constraction of 
sewerage gullies. Jan. 27, 1882. 

556. E. Verity, J. M. Verity, and B. Banks, 
Leeds. The securing of and ventilating by sash 
and other windows. Feb. 4, 1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending May 6, 1832. 
8,961. R. H. Reeves, Parkhurst. Construction 


y lof drainage for the purpose of destroying 


noxious gases, &c. . 
in is trap at suitable intervals to intercep 
PR a tvang*¥ ae toa flows through freely. Thi® 
trapping is effected by a tongue or shutter descending into 
the drain below the surface of the sewage, and the ga: 
drawa off by a fan or force-pump, and purified by ae 
driven through a tank of water. Sept. 14, 1881. Price 6¢. 
4,042. S. Clark, London. Gas and oil stoves. 
These and bottom chamber connected 
Pi waeay Sy mtn | and a central tube opens into Zz 
top chamber, within which is ee ae 
actin abe hee ae ae . of com 
tion, after passing up the central tube, go we tae 
- g con- 
pre ad wet ga chamber, on Yager ar, a aT a 
required, 19, 1881, 6d. for 
4,083. W. Richards, Norwocd. Apparatas 
measuring water. 
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to pass away, this lower piston is 
is eepnene Counting mechanism 
number of times these ressed, 
Several modifications are shown. Sept. 22, 1831, Price 8d, 
4,085. C. H. Murray, London. Apparatus for 
shaping and moulding clay for making bricks, &. 
Each side of the die has on its face groo i 
with labeled meterial.” They ae eT hea rr 
elongated screw-holes in the flanges, soas to be adjustable 
for various kinds of work. Sept, 22,1881, Price 6d, 
4,101. Baron de Leibhaber, Avallon, France. 
Cleansing, &c., buildings of marble, stone, &o. 
This uses certain chemical ts for this purpose, which 
vary according to the material to be acted upon, and the 
colour that it is desired to produce, Sept. 23, 1831, 


Price 64, 
agg F. Dyer, London. Flood-valves for 
’ Co 


To prevent the inroad of floods ints buildings through 
~ = res oy ba fixed in the a, which consists 
ofa ing formed in the pi ust which is b 
the flood a hollow ball of Sioa iecon with indiarubber, 
_ uo cuapented from the ae of pe valve by a rod which 

ows it to swing against the sea’ or retire from it, 
Bept. 23, 1881, Price 6d. ei 


4,136. W. ‘Trusswell, Sheffield. 
for heating by steam. 


This apparatus consists of a boiler and suitable pipes, a 
supply-cistern, and a back-pressure valve. The steam, 
after traversing the pipes, goes to the supply-cistern, where 
it is condensed. The supply-cistern is fixed at such 
height that the pressure of the water will raise the back- 
pressure valve, and keep the boiler full. Sept. 26, 1831, 
Price 6d, 

4,151, W. P. Thompson, London. Fireplaces 
and grates for warming rooms. 

Asheet of metal is placed against the walls at the back 
and sides of the fireplace, in front of which is secured the 

ate. This insures the radiation into the room of the 

eat usually absorbed by the walls, &c. (Com. by J, M. 
Cook, Cincinnati, U.S.A.) Sept. 27,1891. Price 6d. 

4,152. W. BR. Lake, London. Apparatus for 
heating dwelling-houses, &, 

This ene uses air which is heated in a furnace and 
— by pipes to the rooms above, where they open 

nto radiators of metal, whence the eold air is avain re- 
tarned to the furnace. (Com. by B. R. Hawley, Chicago, 
U.S.A.) (Pro. Pro.) Sept. 27,1881, Price 2d. 

4,183. R. Stone, London. Machinery, material, 
and apparatus used in the manufacture of bricks 
and pottery ware, &o, 

River mad is used direct from the bed of the river, with 
which is mixed wasted ground-lim> to absorb the moistare. 
After the first burning the bricks are cooled down, and thea 
reburat at » much higher temperature until they become 
vitrified. Sept. 28,1881. Price 4d, 

4,185. F. H. F, Engel, Hamburg. Treating 
calcareous bricks. 

While they are warm the bricks are brought from the 
oven and placed in pits filled with water, which kills the 
lime contained in the bricks without the usual blistering 
and expanding effect, They areafterwardsdried. (Com. 
by J. A. A, Renck, Wickendorf, Germany.) Sept, 23, 
1831, Price 44, 

4,187. G. W. Wigner & R. H. Harland, London. 
Heating water by gas for baths, &c. 

The tabe in which the gas and air mix surrounds the 
rising pipe of the circulating system, and the burners are 
80 arranged as to throw a ring of flames against the pipe, 
which is also surrounded for some distance by a casing 
through which the products of combustion ascend from 
the burners, Sept. 28,1881. Price 6d, 

4,204. H. Parsons, Dulwich. Appliance for 
securing casements, &c. 

This consists of a strong metal butt hinge, one leaf 
being attached to the jamb or mallion, and the other to 
the casement. A quadrant is attached to this latter part, 
and a circular metal button secures the quadrant in the 
desired position, (Pro. Pro.) Sept. 29,1881. Price 2d. 

4,226. C. Hook, Bridgwater. Window sashes 
and frames. 

The sash-frames are hung one tothe other by chains 
passing over pulleys in the top of the window frame, (Pro. 
Pro.) Sept. 30, 1881. Price 2d. 

4,251. F. Wersmann, New Charlton. Mann- 
facture of floorcloth. 

Instead of cork dust, moss peat of the genus Sphagnum 
is used, which is dried and reduced to powder, and then 

through sieves. The coarse powder is used for the 
floorcloths, Oct. 1, 1881. Price 2d. 

4,257. J. Wadsworth, Manchester. Gas 
heating stoves. 

The products of are received into a vertical 
conical hood, surrounded by # head or terminal with a 
series of es, 80 that a body of air shall enter 
and mingle with the main current, (Pro. Pro.) Oct.1, 
1831, Price 2d. 


Proposed New Lunatic Asylam.—At the 
Easter Quarter Sessions at Swansea, the report 
of a committee, recommending the erection of a 
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SANITARY SHORTCOMINGS. 


The ‘“* Water Supply ” of a Devonshire Village. 
—To the Oxehampton Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity, at its meeting on the 22ad of April, Dr. 
Linnington Ash, the medical officer of health, 


of the daily process in the slushing of the door” 
step and pavement, just as there is of the weekly 
cleansing in the appearance of the windows, or 
of the leas frequent renovation in the presence 
of whitewashers and painters. People who 
migrate from the South to the North of England, 


presented a special report on the water supply | unused to this scrubbing fever, and not at once 
of Exbourne, and at the same time alluded to| recognising its necessity, sometimes earn a 


the general sanitary state of the village. A 
large and good drain, he observed, existed in the 
upper portion of the village, but many of the 
houses were unconnected and were badly 
drained, for in them were frequently open privies 
with cesspits, which formed nuisances that pol- 
luted both the neighbouring soil and atmosphere. 


reputation for being careless and dirty. House- 
maids, indeed servants of every grade, are 
always difficult to obtain in the manufacturing 
districts, and they were never more difficult to 
obtain than they are at present. This is 
generally attributed to the fact that they can 
earn higher wages in the mills and warehouses, 


These conditions would undoubtedly favour the} but to this must be added that, owing to the 


spread of infectious disease. The means for re- 
moval of excrement were unsatisfactory, 
where they existed. The water supply was very 


- | deficient, and called imperatively for the serious 


and sustained consideration of the Authority. 
Of the seventy-one houses, only twelve had an 
independent supply, and those were for the most 
part situated at the lower end of the village. 
The upper part, which was the most thickly 
populated portion, was mainly unsupplied with 
water. In that portion many houses had. been 
built and occupied in contravention of the Pablic 
Health (Water) Act, 1878, having no available 
water supply within a reasonable distance. 

The Drainage of Helston (Cornwall).—Dr. 
Ballard, of the Local Government Board, having 
reported on the unsatisfactory sanitary condi- 
tion of this town, and recommended the adoption 
of a proper system of drainage, a meeting of the 


smoke, in any house in the Northern manu- 
facturing towns a girl has twice the amount of 
cleansing to do that she would have in an agri- 
cultural district, or in a town not dependent for 
its trade on factories and smoky chimneys. __ 
While a South. Country housemaid would 
devote little time to the cleaning of the door- 
step, as though to wash it would be interpreted 
as a protest against entering the house, the 
same domestic in the counties of Durham and 
Northamberland would scrub it with a sand- 
stone, and produce an effect as though the slab 
had just left the builder’s hands, at the cost of 
the slab itself in time. In the colliery districts 
a yellow clay takes the place of sandstone, the 
sale of clay being a trade among @ poor class of 
hawkers. Whitening and pipe-clay are also 
used. In Hnaddersfield,—the Belgravia of the 
West Riding,—the edge formed y the top and 


Town Council has been held to consider the | face of each step is bevelled, and the bevel is 


matter. Judging from the tone of the speeches 
made (as reported in the Western Morning 
News), the majority of the councillors are tole- 
rably well satisfied with things as they are, 
although, it seems, among other evils, the water- 


whitened, the top and side of the stone being 
simply washed. The effect is curious, and as 
the whitening,—or ground chalk,—is apt to 
smear ladies’ dresses, the result is sometimes 
inconvenient. Hardly less objectionable is the 


closets in Wendron-street and Meneage-street at | practice of Welsh housemaids in scrubbing only 


present empty themselves into the public water- 
kennels. Some of the speakers argued against 
the adoption of a system of sewerage because, 
unless properly carried out, there would be 
danger from sewer gas! Ultimately, Mr. Tre- 
venen moved, “ That the opinion of a practical 
engineer be obtained as to the most effectual 
mode of disposing of the sewage of the town, 
and of generally carrying out the provisions of 
the Public Health Act.” Mr. Walter Tyacke 
secouded the motion. Mr. Dale proposed that 
“the Council resolve to enforce the construction 
of proper and efficient closet accommodation 
throughout the borough, and to appoint an officer 
who shall see that the decisions of the Council 
with reference to the disposal of refuse matter 
are properly carried ont.” This was seconded 
by Mr. RK. Cade. Mr. Trevenen, with a desire 
to avoid a division, amended his resolation by 
using the words “competent opinion be ob- 
tained,” instead of “ practical engineer be called 
in,’ but Mr. Dale declined to withdraw his 
amendment, which was carried, six voting for 
it, and five (including the Mayor) for Mr. Tre- 
venen’s proposition. 








DOOR-STEPS AND WINDOW-SILLS. 


Ler any one (says a writer in the Newcastle 
Courant) observe in walking ‘through London, 
or any large town, and he will find there is as 
much room for the display of variety in taste in 
the washing of a door-step as there is in the 
treatment of a work of art. The genuine 
London housemaid washes as little of it as she 
can, and were it not that the operation gives 
her any opportunity for talking to the baker’s 
boy, or for anticipating the visit of the postman 
and receiving her letters first-hand, it is doubt- 
ful whether she would wash any of it at all; the 
idea being, apparently, that the approaches to a 
house are in the keeping of the local authorities, 
and that the work of the housemaid does not lie 
beyond the bell-handle and door-plate. 

In the manufacturing districts more frequent 
washing becomes a necessity. In the towns of 
Northumberland and Durham, Lancashire and 
West Yorkshire, the people live in an atmosphere 
more or Jess impregnated with soot, which, in 
spite of contrivances for the consumption of 
smoke, finds its way, like the foot-and-mouth 
disease, into quarters where any one living 
beyond the district would never expect to find 
soot. Comfort thus contributes to cleanliness, 
for it is impossible to be comfortable unless 
cleanly, and the process called “ cleaning down” 
in those districte is a diurnal, weekly, and 
quarterly process. There is abundant evidence 

































the total amount of the ex 
The bills were brought 

mittee, who, after some discussion, the engineer 
certifying that the work was sati 


the surface of the steps, leaving the face un- 
touched, dirty, and wet. 

As a rule, the window-sill is dealt with in the 
same way as the door-step. In some parts of 
Northumberland, for instance, door-steps are 
whitened, and so are window-sills; while in the 


colliery districts of the north-east they are 
coloured with the yellow clay which alternates 


with the layers of limestone which abound there. 


The most singular style of decoration is that 
which is in use among the poor.in South Wales, 
where, as in Cardiff and Swansea, the window- 
sill and lower sashes are burnished with black 
lead, which has a curious and incongruous effect. 
The reason for this is not very obvious, and cer- 
tainly the adoption of ao sensible suggestion 
that window-silla should be of cast metal, and 
adapted for the purpose of window-gardening, 
would be a decided improvement. 





PAYMENTS UNDER UNSEALED 
CONTRACTS. 


THE QUEEN UV. THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF 


NORWICH. 
Tus case, which came before the Queen’s 


Bench Division last week (sittings in Banco, 
before Lord Coleridge, Mr. Justice Grove, and 
Mr. Jastice Lopes), is reported in the Times of 
the 6th inst. The case raised a question as to 
the power of corporations to make payments to 
contractors or persons they have employed upon 
proper and necessary works, though under con- 
tracts not under seal, and so not legally valid or 
obli on the Corporation. 
or gars in the present case under these 


circumstances :— 


The question 


A piece of land had been presented to the Cor- 


poration for the purpose of widening a street, on 
condition that the street should be paved with wood. 
The offer was accepted with the condition, the reso- 
lution saying that the street should be paved with 
wood at a cost not exceeding 150/., which it was 
then supposed would be the expense incurred. The 
Corporation had a contract under seal for laying 
wood pavements fur them at certain rates, they 
finding the materials, and their engineer directed 
the contractor to do the work, supplying him with 
the blocks, which he obtained without any contract 
in writing by verbal orders from a tradesman, all 
under 50/. in amount (except one which was for 
50d. 15s.), and in like manner as to the iron kerbing, 
which was obtained in the same way from 
tradesman, all the orders being under 50/.; but the 
aggregate of the contractor’s bill was over 1001, and 
the 


other two bills were also over 200/. each; and 
incurred was 5902. 
re the executive com- 


tisfactorily done, 
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agreed to recommend the Council to pay the bills, 
and the Council, after some discussion, 80 resolved, 
without a division, on the ground that, though no 
doubt they were not legally bound, yet, as the work 
was well done, the claim was just. A member of 
the Council who was present at the meeting, and 
had not divided against the resolution, had applied 
for a rale for a certiorari to bring the resolution 
before this Court to quash it as invalid, under sec. 44 
of the Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Act 
(7 Wil. IV., and 1 Vict., cap. 78), as directing a 
‘‘ misapplication of the borough funds,” because 
under sec. 174 of the Public Health Act, 1875, con- 
tracts of corporations above 50/, should be under 
seal. The rule isi had been obtained, and was now 
argued. 

The Court, after long argument, came to the 
conclusion that there would be no misapplication 
of the fands of the Corporation merely by pay- 
ment under contracts not legally valid (even 
assuming the contracts to be within the enact- 
ment as over 50l. in amount), the work being 
usefal and valuable and for the benefit of the 
ratepayers, and the prices appearing to be fair 
and reasonable. The application, therefore, was 
refused. 





LIABILITY FOR FALL OF CHIMNEYS. 
LUCAS UV. SAMUEL. 

Tats was an action (before Mr. Justice Manisty 
and a common jury, Queen’s Bench) by the 
tenant of a house in Keppel-street, London, 
against his next-door neighbour, to recover 
damages for injuries done to his house by the 
fall of one of the defendant’s stacks of chimneys 
daring a violent storm on the night of October 
13-14, 1881. 


The case for the plaintiff was that this stack of 
chimneys was improperly built and not properly 
kept in order after the mortar had decayed from 
the exposure to the weather and lapse of time. 
The plaintiff had spent over 150/. in repairs after 
the accident. 

After his Lordship’s summing up, the jury retired 
to consider the following questions, to which they 
returned the answers appended: —1. Did the 
defendant use due care to maintain his chimney so 
as to make it in a reasonably safe condition to with- 
stand any storm that he might reasonably expect! 
Auswer: No.—2. Was the chimney in such a con- 
dition at the time of the accident?) Answer: No.— 
3. Was the force of the storm such as might have 
been reasonably expected by the defendant? 
Answer: Yes, 

On these findings the learned Judge entered a 
verdict for the plaintiff, and said to the jury that 
now the question of damages would arise; and the 
foreman said they were unanimous in awarding the 
plaintiff 75/. damages. 

Thereupon his Lordship entered up judgment for 
the plaintiff for that amount. 


*,* This will afford an answer to “J. J.” and 


three other correspondents who suffered damage 
during the last gale. 





CASE UNDER THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 
SPRING U, HALL, BEDDALL, AND CO, 


THis was @ case which came before the 
Lambeth County Court on the 4th inst., before 
the judge, Mr. J. Pitt Taylor, anda jury. The 
damages were laid at 3501. 


The plaintiff is a carpenter, residing at Brixton, 
and employed by the defendants, who carry on 
business as builders. On the 30th of September last 
he was working in a shop in the Buckingham Palace- 
road, and above him was erected some scaffolding 
for the use of plasterers, who had at that time 
finished their work, but the scaffolding was not 
taken down, and gave way about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the plaintiff being so severely injured 
that he had to be removed to King’s College 
Hospital. His skull was injured, and ever since he 
had been entirely laid aside from work, and had to 
be assisted into court. The contention of the 
plaintiff was that the scaffolding was erected by the 
direction of, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 
Wright, one of the defendants’ foremen, and that it 
was not secured in a safe manner, the support being 
fixed in the walls with a wedge, which was likely to 
— — gh wed time. 

or the defendants, evidence was given to show 
that the wedge had been removed without authority, 
and that, even independently of that, the work was 
done in an ordinarily safe manner, and the falling of 
the boards was an accident which could not be 
ts i 

is Honour summed up the evidence, an 
expressed his opinion that the plaintiff had failed 
to prove the negligence of the foreman ; but 

jury, after a short absence, said they were of 


a different opinion i 
plaintiff for ost a and gave a verdict for the 


PUGIN TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 


Sirn,—I wish to call your attention to an 
omission on the part of the Institute to falfil one 
of the duties devolving upon it as administrator 
of the above Trust. Clanse 10 of the “ Rega- 
lations for the Administration of the Funds” 
provides that “‘a separate tablet, or separate 
tablets, recording the names of the students, 
shall be set up, and for ever preserved in @ Con- 
spicuous part of the premises of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.” 

The necessity for this is shown by what took 
place lest week, when the Institute notice- 
paper contained what professed to be, but was 
not, a complete list of the students already ap- 
pointed. If uncerteinty as to these has grown 
up in half a generation, unless the provisions of 
the Trust be carried out in this particular a 
correct list will presently become impossible. 

J. Tavenon Perey. 








“HEALTHY HASTINGS.” 


Siz,—In your article on Hastings last week 
(p. 542), you say it would be a serious oversight 
to ignore the ever-increasing wants of the 
working population. This is a failing with 
most sea-side towns, but specially so with 
Hastings, under the mistaken idea that all who, 
for health’s sake, find it necessary to take a 
brief holiday at the sea-side, have well-filled 
purses, and will not hesitate to pay the in- 
creased prices demanded of them for everything 
they buy. Although the town has doubled 
within the last twenty years, but little provision 
has been made for the respectable working 
class, who, in the endeavour to recruit their 
health by a visit to the seaside, find the expense 
too great for the pleasure they would venture 
upon. Houses seem only to be built for those 
of the upper class who have both time and 
means at command. Hastings is far behind 
Brighton in accommodation for the people, and 
with regard to bathing,—one of the principal 
objects of a sea-side visit,—Hastings ignores 
the working classes, no accommodation being 
allowed on the vast extent of beach, except at 
the extreme ends, some two or three miles 
apart. Why should not facilities be given for 
free bathing ia the central parte of the beach, 
instead of the people being compelled to walk 
a long distance to either the eastern or the 
western extremity of the towns? Why should 
the beach be monopolised for the benefit of 
the few, and the many be debarred from so 
health-giving a luxury? At Brighton, even in 
front of the Grand Hotel, the beach is open to 
all comers up till eight a.m., and no incon- 
venience results. I might say a word or two 
about lodgings, which in Hastings seem only 
to be provided for the rich, The working 
classes are not thought of. J. B. 








A NOTE FROM ISLINGTON. 


‘Men may come and men may go,” but exhi- 
bitions go on for ever; and though the second 
annual “ Furniture Trades Exhibition” at the 
Agricultural Hall may lack the charm of some 
we remember, still it cannot fail to be of great 
use, opened as it is in a part where so many of 
the working classes live, giving them the oppor- 
tunity of comparing, aiding many an undeveloped 
idea, and suggesting many new ones; besides 
also affording them an hour or two of harmless 
and enjoyable recreation, the value of which 
who shall estimate? Toa large portion of the 
public, or to those hesitating how to farnish 
their houses, the exhibition has the advan- 
tage of giving them the opportunity to see 
placed in juxtaposition the different styles, 
and to test their effect, and, to idiers like 
myself, the indulging in a little dreamy 
retrospect. For furniture, such as we see 
bere grouped together in the Medieval, the 
“Early English,” the Renaissance, the ever 
pretty and quaint Queen Anne, &c., takes us @ 
little back through the dim vistas of time. 
What, I wonder, were the house arrangements 
of our hardy ancestors, the early Britons ? 
History tells us that their costame was ex- 
ceedingly economical, though for this climate 
somewhat cool,—one of blue paint. Nails and 


must suppose that they sat on blocks of stone, 
or on hewn wood. We are sorry for them, as 
certainly during our pilgrimage it is well, 
if we can, to enjoy a little ease. However, 


glue were evidently unknown to them, so we|in 


not know; and probably, could we be presen 
a hundred years hence on this sublunary +2 am 


we should see stranger things than hay 
“been dreamt of in our philosophy.” We are 
told by some that this age is but the babyhood 
of science, and a most frightfully scientific and 
very unpoetical world I fear it will become. 

But to “return to our muttons,” I have no 
intention in such @ slight notice as thir, and 
where all the exhibits are so generally excellent 
in their various styles, to allude to them indi. 
vidually. There is something for all tastes and 
all purses,—though the cheapness, combined 
with essentially good taste and elegance, was in 
many instances remarkable. One naturally 
lingers near the glass and china exhibits. They 
have a fascination difficult to resist, and the 
perfection our English manufacturers are arriy. 
ing at is such that we need not fear competition 
with any country. There is a dessert-service of 
Minton’s, in Osler’s exhibit, for twelve persons; 
the price, a hundred pounds. Ivory white 
ground, with branches of different coloured gold 
leaves, on silver stems. It is a thing, ag 
Punch says, “to live up to,’ There are also 
other sets at four the plate in imitation 
of Savres, with those delicate tints that look as 
evanescent as in reality they are lasting. I saw 
in Paris a dessert-service of which each plate 
was & pictare copied from those in the galleries 
of the Louvre. The service cost a thonsand 
guineas; but in actual tinting and in elegance of 
design several of our own manufacturers eould 
have successfully competed with it at less cost. 
We make a rapid rush, acd passing from the 
artistic to the material, stay a momeut in 
Green’s exhibit of stoves to watch the burning 
of the anthracite coal. It certainly seemed to 
answer there. There was no smoke, the fire 
was bright, but the heat was tremendous. 
There are everywhere up in the galleries and 
down below the usual exhibits of every species 
of industry, and which, however often seen, 
have always a fresh interest, as there is gene- 
rally some improvement on the article as origi- 
nally made to be noted. 

One thing, however, no one will miss, and that 
isan automatic clock, or ‘ Dardenne Perpetaal 
Regulator,” which stands near the mainentrancr. 
This clock never requires winding up, and by 
means of the simplest wheelwork gives the 
greatest possible amount of regularity. The 
winding is effected by the action of a carrent 
of air acting on a special piece of mechanism, 
which permits of constantly maintaining the 
clock in the same state of perfect working. The 
current of air referred to maintains, in a state of 
continual suspension, the actuating weight of s 
regulating clock, arranged so as to guarantee 
such perfect regularity that the greatest differ- 
ences do not amount to five minutes in a year. 
The inventor of the clock, which goes a long 
way in the direction of perpetual motion, is M. 
Auguste Dardenne, who constructed a similar 
timepiece for the Paris Exhibition ; but the clock 
of 1878, it is stated, “contained only the radi- 
mentary idea of the present system, and was far 
from offering those guarantees of good working 
and precision as does the improved clock as it 11 
at present constituted.” It may be mentioned 
that for indoor use it is sufficient to apply the 
air apparatus to any convenient chimney, wit 
which it is put in communication by small 
orifice about 4 in. in diameter. 

Not only are the spacious galleries that sur- 
round the hall filled with exhibite,— piano 
fortes being conspi —bat King Edward's 
Hall, with entrance - ne bh a the ape 
from Islington-green, has been fitted as & 
of rooms, decorated and furnished by several 
eminent firms. This “ Renaissance Court 18 
lighted by 160 electric lights, supplied by the 
Rogers Electric Light Company, of Holbora 
Viaduct, The farniture, which is in the “ Re- 
naissance” style, has been supplied 


Messrs. Cardinal & Harford; ‘a 
flooring by Mr. H. Bassant; the chandeliers by 
Messrs. Verity Bros.; the paper-hangiogs by 
Messrs. W. Woollams & Co.; the statuary 
by Messrs. Norchi & Co.; the curtains by Messre 
Pratt, Hurst, & Co. and Messrs. Oonrath | 
Son; and the electro-plate by Messrs. Mepp © 
& Webb. In the “ Court scanga 
played some good suites of furnitare, arran 
model. whioh 








Notice of appeal was given. 


perhaps we do not miss the pleasures we do 
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PROPOSED WIDENING OF WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE ROAD: “ ASTLEY’S.” 


Tue taking down of some property at the 
corner of Stangate, near Westminster Bridge, 
with the view of rebuilding the same, has led 
to the Lambeth Vestry taking steps for the 
widening of Westminster Bridge-road, from 
Stangate to Palace-road, opposite York-road. 
A memorial has been sent to the Metropolitan 
Board by the Vestry on the subject, in answer 
to which, it appears, the Board suggest that the 
Vestry should acquire the property required 
for the improvement, and then apply to 
the Board for a contribution towards the cost, 
hopes being held out by the Board that they 
might probably contribute as much as two- 
thirds of the cost. The suggested improve- 
ment is toset back the property at the corner 
of Stangate, so as to be in a line with West- 
minster Bridge, and then to continue the im- 
provement in a sloping line to the corner of 
Palace-road. The subject was under discussion 
at the last meeting of the Lambeth Vestry, 
when Mr. Andrew, as chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee, said the estimated cost of 
the improvemet would be 30,000/. Mr. Fowler 
observed that the Metropolitan Board had no 
statutory power to put a stop to the erection of 
buildings at this corner, though the Vestry had. 
The Vestry would temporarily stand in the posi- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board, and would be re- 
couped the expense. In answer to a question, 
Mr. Andrew said they proposed to take Astley’s 
amongst other property, on which Mr. Howlett 
said the estimate of 30,0001. as the cost of the 
improvement was deceptive, for it was well 
known that Astley’s alone could not be purchased 
for 30,0001. Mr. Andrew rejoined that he was 
certain a profit could be made by purchasing 
the property and reselling the sites. The neces- 
sity for the improvement was palpable to all who 
travelled in the vicinity. A memorial to the 
Metropolitan Board on the subject was agreed 


to by a large majority, and it was algo resolved | P® 


to forward the plans to the Board. 








FIRE RISKS INCIDENTAL TO ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


A tecture, illustrated by many experiments 
was delivered before the Society of Arta on 
the 3rd inst., by Mr. Thomas Bolas, F.C.S8., 
on “The Fire Risks Incidental to Electric 
Lighting.” Having shown, among other in. 
stances of the combustion of ordinarily incom- 
bustible materials, how wires of different 
kinds of metal become incandescent or burned 
when electric currents were passed through 
them, the lecturer proved that coal gas might 
be ignited by the smallest electric spark, and 
that gutta-percha and other substances com- 
monly used for insulating electric wires might 
be fired by irruptive discharges of electricity. 
The different characters of the currents em- 
ployed for arc lights and for incandescent 
lamps were explained, and incandescent lamps 
placed against moslin curtains were broken, to 
prove that there was no danger of a fire from 
such an accident. Mr. §. J. Paterson showed 
how an incandescent Jamp fitted in a red lamp 
might be used for eafety in the photcgrapher’s 
studio, with a small portable battery of his 
invention. There were, no doubt, the lecturer 
said, in concluding, dangers in the employment 
of electricity for lighting, but with reasonable 
precautions he believed ele.. ‘icity might be 
used more safely than gas. Mr. W. H. Preece, 
F.R.8., who presided, remarked that, while he 
had in the columns of the Times called atten- 
tion to some dangers which had to be guarded 
against in the use of electricity, there was no 
reason why those who could make the lightning 
harmless should not control machine currents. 
Properly and scientifically employed, electricity 
afforded a means of artificial illumination which 
could be rendered absolutely and perfectly safe. 
It would greatly contribute to the comfort of 
timid householders if the electrical lighting 
companies and the fire-offices would agree upon 
& set of rules having the approval and sanction 
of the leading electricians. 








Conversazione.—The President and Council 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours have iseued invitations “to have the 
honour of meeting H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
— of Lorne,” on Tuesday, the 16th 
hat 


PROVINCIAL THEATRES. 


Srr,—I have read with considerable interest your 
and remarks on the London theatres, and 
the protection of the same from fire. You have in 
London the Home Secretary, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the licensing 
magistrates, and Captain Shaw, C.B., to look after 
them; but what about the provincial theatres? 
Are we to be allowed to be crushed in panics or 
burnt in fires occurring at such? Surely what is 
_— in the shape of legislation for theatres in 
mdon is equally so for theatres in the country. 
There are many theatres which have no pretension 
whatever to being possessed even of a fifty-shilling 
fire-pump on the stage or in any other part of the 
building. A PROVINCIAL, 


Hooks. 


Ezamples of Iron Roofs. By Tuos. Timmins. 
Vol. I.—Outlines of Principals, Details and 
Weights, Details of Purlins and Ventilators, 
Strengths of Columns and Struts, Diagrams 
of Strains to Actual Loads, Disgrams and 
Multipliers to Load of 1. London: Thos. 
Timmins, 28, King’s-road, Peckham. 1882. 

THEsE outlines and calculations are intended 

mainly for the use of architects, surveyors, 

and builders, and will be found valuable. 











British Mezzotinto Portraits ; being a Descriptive 
Catalogue of these Engravings from the Intro- 
duction of the Art to the Early Part of the 
present Century. Arranged according to the 
Engravers; the Inscriptions given at full 
length ; and the Variations of State precisely 
set forth; accompanied by Biographical Notes, 
&c. By Jonn Cuatoner Smiru, B.A. Part 
a Division 1. London: Henry Sotheran & 

0. 

We have already spoken of the previous issues 
of this usefal work, and need ‘simply mention 
the appearance of the first portion of the fourth 
rt. The second division of this part will 
include a history of the art, and an index of 
painterz. 





Weale’s Rudimentary Series (227). A Treatise 
on Mathematics as applied to the Constructive 
Arts, illustrating the various Processes of 
Mathematical Investigation, by means of 
Arithmetical and Simple Algebraical Equa- 
tions and Practical Examples ; also the Method 
of analysing Principles and deducing Rules 
and Formule applicable to the Requirements 
of Practice. By Francis Campin, C.E., Past 
President of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society. London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate- 
hill. 1882. 

A sEconp edition of this compendious little 

volume has been published, and will be found to 

include a new part dealing with the higher 
mathematics. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Hits for Investors, being an Explanation of 
the Modes of transacting Business on the Stock 
Exchange; to which are added Comments on 
the Fluctuations and Table of Quarterly Average 
Priees of Consols since 1759. By Walter M. 
Playford, Sworn Broker. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Co. 1882.” The title fally 
explains the object of this little book. It is 
written by a practical man, and may be read 
usefully by all who are interested in invest- 
ments or desire to be.——“ The Handbook to 
the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
By G. Christopher Davies, author of ‘ The Swan 
and Her Crew,’ &c. London: Jarrold & Sons, 
3, Paternoster-buildings.” We believe this is 
the only handbook ever issued giving @ descrip- 
tion of these beautiful inland waters, beauties te 
which the great majority of tourists are 
strangers. Mr. Davies is not unknown as an 
author, having written that capital book for 
boys “The Swan and Her Crew,’’ published by 
Messrs. Warne & Co. A good map accom- 
panies the book, which is the only key, pub- 
lished in one sheet, to these inland waters.—— 
“ A Practical Treatise on Coach-building, Histo- 
rical and Descriptive, ‘containing fall Informa- 
tion of the various Trades and Processes in- 
volved, with Hints on the proper keeping of 
Carriages, &c. With fifty-seven Illustrations. 
By James W. Burgess. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.” This forms a new part of 
Weale’s Rudimentary Series, and comes in time 





to help the Coachmakers’ Company in their 
cadinaedl to elevate the trade.——“ Middlee. 


brough and its Jubilee: a History of the Iron 
and Steel Industries. With Biographies of 
Pioneers, Portraits, and numerous Lilastrations. 
Edited by H. G. Reid, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 
London: The Gazette Office, 62, Ludgate-bill.” 
Mr. Reid published this volume with special 
reference to the Middlesbrough Jubilee, but it 
has an interest beyond its temporary purpose, 
inasmuch as it includes a concise hi of the 
iron and steel industries of Middlesbrough, and 
biographies of pioneers. We gave not long ago 
some particulars of the remarkable growth of 
the town.*——_Mesars. Crosby Lockwood & Co., 
London, announce the following as just ready for 
publication:—A new and enlarged edition of 
“The Manual of Colours and Dye Wares: their 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, 
and Sophistications, revised and enlarged by the 
author, Mr. J. W. Slater” ; a handy little waist- 
coat-pocket volume for mechanics, engineers, 
builders, &c., entitled “‘ Tables, Memoranda, and 
Calculated Results, selected and arranged in a 
compact form by Francis Smith.” Mesers. 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. will also issue imme- 
diately the following technical works in their 
popular Weale’s Rudimentary Series :— The 
Construction of Roofs of Wood and Iron,” de- 
ducted chiefly from the works of Robison, Tred- 
gold, and Humber, by E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A; 
‘‘Elementary Decoration, a Guide to the Simpler 
Forms of everyday Art as applied to the Inte. 
rior and Exterior Decoration of Dwelling-houses, 
by J. W. Facey, jun.”; and “A Practical 
Treatise on Handrailing,” by George Collings. 





Bliscellanen. 

Proposed Lecture Hall for St. John’s, 
Hammersmith.—A meeting of the congrega- 
tion of St. John’s was held in the school on the 
3rd, to consider a scheme for erecting a mission 
lecture-ball in the parish. The Rev. W. A. 
Whitworth, vicar, presided. It was announced 
that Mr. H. A. Dowee, solicitor, of Highgate, 
formerly churchwarden of St. John’s, had pro- 
mised to do all the legal work free of charge. 
Mr. Gough had algo given his gratuitous ser- 
vices as architect, and had drawn plans with 
which the Church Council were much pleased. 
The whole of the site would be occupied by the 
Lecture Hall, 109 ft. by 30 ft. 9 in., class rooms 
and kitchen being provided in the basement. It 
was proposed by Mr. Bruce, and seconded by 
Mr. Bloxam, “ That as many of the Tower Baild- 
ing Committeeas‘are still members of the congre- 
gation, with the addition of Mr. Churchwarden 
Alderton, be appointed a committee to consider 
the meansof carrying out the scheme, with power 
to add to their number.” The motion was car- 
ried with only one dissentient. A discussion 
arose as to whether it would be necessary to 
purchase the freehold of thesite. It wes stated 
that the owner of the land would grant a long 
lease at 241. ground-rent, and would also ad- 
vance 1,0001. at 4 per cent. on the security of 
the building. 

New Process of Dealing with Sewage 
Sludge.— Hitherto the great drawback to treat- 
ing sewage by precipitating processes has been 
the difficulty of drying and disposing of the 
resultant sludge. At the Coventry Sewage 
Works, which we described some four or five 
years ago, it is stated that the difficulty has now 
been overcome in the following manner :—The 
sludge is pumped into an iron trough which 
supplies two cylinders, afd is forced from these 
into presses by one of Johnson’s patent 
air-compressors. Once within the presses, the 
preseure is kept constant and uniform, and the 
water of which the sludge is chiefly composed 
pours out in continuous streams, leaving, at the 
conclusion of the process (which occupies only 
a few kours), the sludge, in the form of éry, 
firm sewage cakes, 3 ft. by 3 ft., and 13 in. in 
thickness. In this form the sludge, which was 
before an almost unsaleable commodity, now 
meets, we are told, with a brisk demand, being 
readily purchased by farmers. Have these 
cakes been analysed ? 

Improved Mortar.—Sawdust is better than 
hair in protecting rough-cast from peeling and 
scaling under the influence of frost and weather. 
The sawdust should be first dried, and then 
thoroughly sifted, in order to remove the coarser 

icles. A mixture is then made ms two parts 
sawdust, five parts sharp sand, and one part 
cement, which should be thoreughly stirred 
together, and then incorporated with two parts 
of lime.— Der Techniker. 








* Vol, xii., p. 413, 
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Grocers’ Machinery.—Messrs. Newsom & 
Sone, of Cork, hava been busy, during the 
past couple of months, in making additional 
improvements in their extensive establishments. 
They have had erected machinery of great 
power for the various operations connected with 
the entting of sagar, coffee-roasting, tea-mixing, 
&c. In the sugar-warehouse they have & six- 
hor:e power gas-eogine driving the different 
machinery in that department, including a 
twelve-horse hoist for carrying sugar and other 
goois between the basement and the several 
foors. This“ cage,” which has been provided by 
the firm of R. Waygood & Co., is farnished with 
patent safety gear, which appears to be 80 
simple and reliable that it cannot fail to act 
effectnally in case of the rops breaking. To 
prevent the cage “over-winding,” it bas an 
automatic stop at the top and bottom, which 
certainly is a very necessary precaution. Sagar- 
cutting is a branch of the grocery trade of great 
importance, and it appears to be very much 
simplified by the machinery erected in this 
establishment by Messra. Waygood & Co., who 
have supplied all the new machinery under 
notice, The sngar-loaves, on arriving at the 
cnutting-floor, are stripped and taken to a sugar- 
saw. The loaf is placed in a cradle on one side 
of the saws, he'd tightly by a series of forks, 
which is done by simply turning a ecrew. When 
the machine is started, the loaf is cut into slabs 
in less than a minute, and may then be bodily 
deposited on the tray of copper. The slabs are 
dropped through divisions in the tray and leave 
the machine in perfect cubes. The machine is 
capable of entting one ton and a half of sugar 
per day. At the end of the sngar-loft is fixed 
a patent gas-heating coffee-roaster with atmo- 
spheric burner. The coffee is first placed ina 
steel cylinder, which is driven by a belt from 
shating. The gas is ignited and the air-pamps 
set in motion, by means of which a clean hot 
flame ia produced the whole length of the cylin- 
der by the mixture of gas and air. The coffee, 
when roasted, is tarned into a cooler, on which 
it is rnn back to the fan and cooled in five 
minutes, the whole process of roasting and 
cooling averaging about thirty minutes. 

Brentwood —The second part of the Warley 
Mount Estate, advertised for sale by Mesers. 
Ventom, Bull, & Cooper on the 25th inst., 
deserves attention. The land lies near Brent- 
wood Ststion, between which place and Liverpool- 
street the Great Eastern Railway Company ran 
an excellent service of about forty trains daily. 
The conntry for miles round is beautifally unda- 
lated and well wooded, affording a variety of 
charming views that it would be difficult to rival. 
From Warley Gap, within five minutes’ walk of 
the estate, a spot well known to artiste, may be 
reen the Thames winding its course past and 
below Gravesend, while the Kentish hills are 
visible for many miles. The many attractions 
of the neighbourhood, combined with the great 
salubrity of the air, have made Warley a 
favour't3 residential town, and the estate in 
question is entirely laid out for residences of the 
best clase. 

Mr. T. W. Keates, Consulting Chemist 
and Gas Examiner to the Metropolitan Board 
of Worke, died on Sunday, the 7th instant, 
after a brief illness. He was born at Poole, 
in Dorsetshire, in 1817, and was, consequently, 
in his 65:h year. He was a manof high attain- 
mente, cultivated intelligence, and great urbanity 
of manner. One of his last works for the Board 
was the preparation of a report, in conjanction 
wiih the Engineer, on the pollution of the Lower 
Themes hy the Main Drainage Works, in reply 
to the report to the Thames Conservancy Board 
by Captain Calver, and he was occupied up to 
the time of his death in farther analyses of the 
water, in anticipation of a Governmental inquiry. 
The Board loses in Mr. Keates an able and 
energetic ffiver. 

The Sunday Society.—Next week will bs 
one of the busiest on record in connexion with 
this Society. On Sunday two art exhibitions 
will be open—the Graphic and the Society of 





British Artists—tickets for which may be had | 


on application to the. Honorary Secretary. On 
Weduesday afternoon a national conference of 
representatives from all parts of the country 
will meet at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and 
in the evening a large meeting will be held at 
St. James’s Hal), under the presidency of 
Vieconnt Powerscourt. On Thar-day the Earl 
of Dunraven will bring the Sunday Opening 
Qaes'ion before the House of Lords by moving 
the same resolution that Mr. George Howard ig 
to propore in the Honse of Commons on Friday. 


Short “ Quantities.”—At a meeting of the 
Brentford Board of Guardians on the 3rd inst., 
a letter was received from Mr. Monson, the 
architect, stating that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Brunsden, the contractor for the new 
school, stating that a mistake had been made in 
taking out the “ quantities” for the new echools; 
one heading, in reference to roofing, should have 


marked “yards.” That involved an addition of 
2501. to the amount of Mr. Bransden’s tender. 
Mr. Brunsden had sent a letter to the same 
effect to the clerk of the guardians. Mr. Marshal! 
said the letters in question had been before the 
Finance Committee, bat they had no special 
report on the subject. Mr. Miller, who had 
made ont the quantities, had been before the 
committee and examined, and stated that there 
were 119 yards 10 feet in one case where it 
ought to have been squares ; it was the fault of 
the printers. Bat Mr. Miller’s original draft of 
the specifications had not the word “ square” 
marked upon it at the place in question. He 
(Mr. Marshall) thought that that had nothing to 
do with the guardians. Mr. Miller contended 


generally understood to mean squares and not 
yards. The matter was referred to the Building 
and House Committee. 

A Brass for America. — Messrs. Cox, 
Sons, Backley, & Co., of Southampton-street, 
Strand, have just executed a brass in memory 
of the late President Garfield. It is in the 
style of the old brasses of the fifteenth centary. 
At the top, on each side of the canopy work, 
there is represented the great eeal of the 
United States. There are also two shields, 
representing the arms of the States of Ohio and 
New Jersey, on each side of a sword, with an 
appropriate and simple inscription, stating when 
and where he was shot and died. The brass is 
to be placed in the Episcopal Church at Elberon, 
adjoining the bouse in which the President died ; 
and, although Genera] Garfield was not a Charch- 
man, this was the last place of worship he 
attended. 

The Line of Frontage Question at De 
Vere Gardens, Kensington.—In the High 
Court of Justice, Qaeen’s Bench Division, before 
Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice Grove, Mr. 
Channel! moved, on behalf of Mr. Elsden, for a 
rule calling upon the magistrates of Middlesex 
to show cause why a mandamus should not issue 
directing them to hear and determine an appeal. 
The question involved was whether an appeal 
lies under certain sections of the Metropolitan 
Management Act with reference to the line of 
building, which required the demolition of the 
applicant’s house. The Court held there was 
no such appeal, and refused the rale. 

City Churches.—In the House of Lords on 
Taesday the Bishop of London moved the 
second reading of the Union of Banefices 
(London) Bill, the object of which is ¢> afford 
greater facilities for the removal of churches 
from the City proper to border parishes. Lord 
Onslow advocated the Bill, while thinking it 
did not go far enough and that it re- 
quired amendment in Committee. After some 
lengthened criticisms on the part of Lords 
Carnarvon and Midleton, Lord Granville sup- 
ported the motion, and the Bill was read a 
second time. A week or two since we men- 
tioned the leading provisions of the Bill. 

A New Church struck by Lightning. — 
The spire of the new Presbyterian Church at 
West Hartlepool was on the lst inst. struck by 





lightoing, which displaced two of the prongs of 
, the lightning-conductor, splitting the latter in 
two. The current then ran downwards till it 
| met the metal spouting, which it cracked, and 


| fused the metal at the joint, and thence it seems 


| to have passed jinto the church, where it melted 

_one of the lead pipes for the gas supply, but did 
little other damage. Was the conductor fixed 
by men who understood their work ? 

Public Offices.—A Government Bill has 
, been issued, the object of which is the acquisi- 
tion of lands for the improvement, enlargement, 
rebuilding, and concentration, of the offices used 
poten Pyergen! and the War Office. The sites 
affected are in Spring-gardens, Charing-crose, 
Whiteball, and St. James's Park. On the back 
of the Bill appear the names of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre and the lamented Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. 

On the completion of the new Wesleyan 
Chapel, at Richmond, 8.W., Mr. C. Oatway, 
of Barnstaple, who had acted as clerk of the 
works, was presented with a handsome time- 
piece as @ recognition of faithful service, 





been marked “squares,” whereas it was only |i 


that although it was not marked squares it was | i 





killed by the fall chimney-shaft, in Rother. 
hithe, daring ton gain on Getting: he ohio 
has been concluded. It appeers that a shaft on 
some adjoining was blown down, carry. 
ing with it the chimney of the house j 
which the parenta of the deceased lived. Mr, 
Coker, the father of the deceased, said he wag 
not at home at the time of the occurrence. Ha 
was not surprised to find the shaft had been 
blown down, for he had known that it was in 9 
dangerous state for two years. He had com. 
plained to Mr. Saooke, the Rotherhithe District 
Sarveyor, but nothing had been done. The 
mortar the joints of the brickwork had 
perished, and the shaft was at least 25 ft. higher 
than the roof of the factory. Mr. Snooke was 


the shaft. There was no date to the document, 
but Mr. Spencer, a surveyor, was called to 
prove that the letter was written by his advice 
two years ago, in consequence of an inspection 
he had then made of the shaft. The fault 
was that the brickwork had not been properly 
bonded at the base. Mr. E. Thomas, sur. 
veyorto the Rotherhithe Vestry, depesed that 
there were hundreds of similar chimneys in 
Rotherhithe which had been erected prior to 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, and if all were 
condemned that might be, half Rotherhithe 
would be called in question. The gale which 
harled the shaft down had a pressure of 30 |b. to 
the equare inch. The jury, after a long delibera- 
tion, recorded a verdict that the death of the 
child was accidental. They recommended that 
in all cases the authorities should give prompt. 
attention to all eomplaints of dangerous 
structures. 

The Rescne of Epping Forest from the 
bands of the spoiler has been a long and difficult 
task, and the of London are deserv- 
ing of all honour for the very important part 
they have taken in preserving the forest to the 
use of the public for ever. Ten years ago it 
would have seemed impossible that such 4 
victory as has been won by the Corporation 
could by any means have been achieved. 
How great the victory was, says the Times, may 
be seen at a glance. In 1851 the area of the 
open forest was little short of 6,000 acres; in 
1871 it had dwindled to jast under 3,000. The 
district which her Majesty on Saterday last 
declared available for ber people's enjoyment 
extends to about 5,600 acres. 

A Presentation.— Mr. Robert Browning 
arrived at his seventieth birthday on Sunday 
last, and to commemorate the event some of his 
admiring friends him with a set of his 
works, handsomely bound, inclosed in a carved 
oak case, and well carved by Mr. 
Geo. Alfred The carving incladed 
emblems of the “ Ring and the Book,” ‘Tray, 
“Good News from Ghent,” “ Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country,” “The Glove,” “The Gondola, 
4 bel * Music and Painting,” and “ Bells 
and Pomegranates. 

The Cripples’ Home.—0On this Friday, the 
12th inst., H.R.H. the Princess Louise is to opes 
the National Industrial Home for Crippled Boys, 
Wright’s-lane, Kensington, which has been re 
constructed and added to by Mr. H. C. Robins, 
architect. We gave some particulars of the 


ago. 
Sproxton Church, near Melton Mowbray. 
Thirteentenders have been received for restori's 
in m 
re-seating in oak, erecting ee adie 
Mr. H. Woodyer is the 
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Oldham and its Improvement. — The 
Oldham Express of the 6th inst. devotes 
No. xxvi. of ite articles on ‘‘ Local Celebrities ”’ 
to the life and professional career of Mr. Thos. 
Mitchell, F.R.1.B.A., the architect of the New 
Free Library, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid on the day above named. In this building, 
by the way, concrete is being largely used for 
the walls. The Ezpress asks,—How will it 
take to make Oldham into a model town? 
“There could scarcely be a more unpromising 
situation in which to try the experiment; but 
we suppose Oldham is where it will have to 
remain, and, therefore, our policy ‘is to make 
the best of what we have. In the first 
Manchester-street requires to be relieved of its 
present excessive vehicular traffic. Only trams 
and passénger conveyances ought to be allowed 
to traverse it, except in cases of necessity. To 
make this possible, Union.street requires to be 
carried along Union-street West at the same 
level, and so on to Napier-street right to the 
Werneth Park wall, where it might take a 
slice off the Park, and thus widen Manchester. 
street sufficiently to allow for double tram- 
lines. When this road was made, there would 
be no necessity for heavy wagons and larries 
to pass through the town, and by cutting a 
corner off here and another there chester- 
street might be so widened all the way up as 
to allow room for double lines of trams, thus 
dispensing with the loop-line along Union- 
street. Oldham is certain to grow, and it will 
require more lung space. An attempt onght 
to be made to preserve all the open spaces 
still available in the borough. There ought 
to be a park on Oldham Edge, one in 
Ripponden-road, and one on Werneth Brow. 
A theatre ought to be built at the top of 
Waterloo-street, opposite the Old Mess House, 
which ought to be carted away; and then, 
with St. Peter’s Church pulled down and the 
site of the graveyard flagged over for a play- 
ground for the children, we might rest content 
with having done our best out of the unpro- 
mising materials at hand.” 

London Water Supply. — Mr. J. F. B. 
Firth, M.P., writing in House and Home on this 
subject, eays:—The average amount of ‘water 
delivered by the companies in 1880 was 
142,000,000 gallons per day, being an increase 
of nearly 8,000,000 gallons on 1879. Of this 
amount, more than 71,000,000 gallons were, we 
are informed, sometimes “grossly pollnted by 
sewage matters.” More than 61,000,000 gallons 
were “occasionally so polluted,” and less than 
9,000,000 gallons were uniformly of excellent 
quality for drinking. These figures are an 
eloquent condemnation of the policy of pur- 
chasing, at am exorbitant rate, eo imperfect a 
supply. It is noted that the impurity is in- 
creasing, and was greater, both proportionately 
and actually, in 1880 than during any year since 
the analyses began in 1868. Dr. Frankland also 
states that the water of the Thames and the 
Lea is becoming every year less suitable for 
domestic use. This condition of things is most 
ecerious, as it is admitted on all hands that the 
supply of water is essentially a municipal 
function. It is an article of primary necessity, 
and upon its pure and sufficient supply depends 
in a large degree the health of the town. Under 
various Acts of Parliament, ending with the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871, the water com- 
panies are subject to public control, and they 
have expended large sums of money in com- 
pleting systems of filtration, but from the 
nature of the river water with which they have 
to deal the result has been always unsatis- 
factory, and,—as the Rivers Pollation Com- 
missioners say,—no process has yet been devised 
of cleansing water once contaminated with 
sewage so as to make it fit for drinking. If, 


therefore, the citizens of Greater London pur- | , 


chased the existing water supply, one of the 
first duties of the purchasing authority would 
be to initiate a fresh supply for potable pur- 


poses. 

Philharmonic Theatre. — Mr. Frank 
Matcham, of Rogby-chambers, Bedford-row, is 
preparing plans for the entire reconstruction of 
the Philharmonic Theatre, Islington. Accommo- 
dation will be provided for 2,500 people. The 
electric light is proposed to be used for illami- 
nating the building. 

Messrs. Merrick & Sons, of Glastonbury, 
have contracted to restore the parish church at 
East Harptree. The restoration was by 
the late Mr. G. E. Street, but will be carried out 


the diocesan 
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sation Case.—In the case of Dun- 


Sewers, a claim was made by the freeholders 
for 12,0001. as compensation for the compulsory 
acquisition of the Cock Tavern (celebrated 
for ite literary associations), which is required 
for the widening of Fleet- street, between 
Cancery-lane and the new Royal Courts of 
Jastice. Mr. Eiloart and Mr. G. W. Haines gave 
evidence in support of the claimants’ case. For 
the Commissioners of Sewers it was contended 
that the witnesses examined had placed the 
value far too high, and that at the very utmost 
8,000. would be sufficient compensation. Mr. 
Orgill, Mr. Belton, and others were called in 
support of this valuation. After a short con- 
sultation, the jury awarded 9,0001. 

the “ Burt” Competition at the Worship- 
fal Company of Shipwrights’ International 
Competition Exhibition, Fishmongers’ Hail, 
London, E.C., opened by his Royal Highness the 
Dake of Edinburgh on the 2nd of May, 1882.— 
The “ Burt” Prize of 501, given by Mr. Ex- 
Sheriff Bart, J.P., for the best system of venti- 
lation for ships, was gained by Mesers. Robert 
Boyle & Sons, ventilating engineers, 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, for their system of ventilation. 

Measures Bros. & Co. in consequence 
of the increased demand for co~structional 
ironwork, have found it necessary to make 
further extensions, and for additional office ac- 
commodation have arranged to remove to larger 
and more convenient premises, No. 57, South- 
wark-strest, within a few doors of their present 
offices. In the drawing-office, and the several 
offices for the other departments, they have 
made such arrangements as will enable them 
to meet the wishes of their employers with 
promptitude. 








TENDERS 
For alterations and additions to the Norfolk Arms, North 
End, Fulham, for Mr. Bishop. Mr. W. Hynam, Walham- 
grove, architect :— 

















W. H. Smith... a" £1,628 0 0 

J. Edmonds 1,610 0 6 

PRMD inscsetnsisviliccteccivisccctaceibiauie 1,393 0 0 

R. & W. Pickersgill (accepted) ...... 1,330 0 0 
For completing No. 33, Cadogan-terrace, for the 
Cadogen end Hens Place Estate, Mr, T. Heygate 

Vernon, architect :— 

T. Ping & Co. £2,036 0 0 

wwe 1,934 0 0 

1,810 0 0 

1,777 0 0 

. 1,684 0 0 

. 1,675 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding the Crown Tavern, 
Essex-street, Strand, for Messrs. Whitbread & Co. Mr, 
R. E. Worsley, architect, Quantities —— “ 





Beh gman  cccccosceseresecees sisccesenenesdess 3,857 0 
Langmead & W8J.......0:...:cccsrerseseces 3,797 0 0 
Ockiey és 3,735 0 0 
TAGOE  ccvcsccceceencsntwesenqeuseveiventeoraree 3678 0 0 
MRCCY 000 iscvorece cveccccctcesssecscseoveccooece 3,675 0 0 
DEI snc incciccacensrnccosgsecnssos sstentony 3,672 0 0 
J. Beale (accepted) ......00ressessrecseeres 464 0 0 


For the Evans Memorial Chapel, for the Home and 
Colonial School Society, Gray’s Inn-road, King’s-cross, 
Messrs. Shoppee, architects. Quantities by Mr. Sidney 
Young :— 











Langmead & WY.........--:srssesssrssees £2,167 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ..........c0..cssessssesevesee 2,060 0 0 
COmMpION .......c0.ccccorscrssseees-vosrercereee 1,970 0 0 
Macey & Sons.. 1,949 @ 0 
B. Cook . 1,933 0 0 
He. LAWPANCE ...ccccsrccessccscesceveseeeessee 1,929 0 0 
H, Barman (accepted) .........0:.00000 1,597 0 0 





For additional class-room to All Saints’ Schools, Notting- 
ham. Mr, Frederick Jackson, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied .— 


WOE GO ioiiscciteentsotiedaosetseseseomenine eee: OO 
Ti; PERAIOOINE. | cicinerctetdcessdtcesisicternce See. e @ 
Fad, COOMNEsivieestcctltncnstats resets SUR: @ O 
Marriot & Wartnaby ........c0+.0000+» we 314 0 0 


A. B, Clarke (accepted)... 303 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the Fountain Tavern, 
Blackman-street, Borough, for Mr, H. Heil :— 
J. Beale (accepted).....cccccceccerereersseees £392 0 0 


? For cabinet and counter fittings at the White Horse 





Tavern, Poole Park Estate, Parson’s-green, Fulham, for 
Mr. Wm. Chapman. Mr. Geo. Treacher, architect :— 


J. Beale (accepted)..........eeee wieiew £570 0 0 
Glase Work. 
J. Hattersley (accepted) ..........s0008 166 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 122, Brick-lane, Bethnal-green, and 
building stables in rear, for Mr. Griggs. Mr. A. Stanton 
Cook, architect :— 

Thomerson & Son 75 00 
SE. id stieasicmbinrdiinimns Te: @: @ 

J. F.‘Sargeant, Hackney (accepted)... 54617 6 








For the erection of Presbyterian Charch and schools 
East Hartlepool. Mr. T. Lewis Banks, architect, Quan- 





For the erection of new vestries and organ-chamber, 


chee Pe ais) d lengthenin ampton 
combe and Williams v. The Commissioners of | it .ch Mr’ A. W, Blomfeld, architect. Questia ty 


Mr, 8, Tucker :— 
Ch 


Dove Bros, 
Aries 
Adamson & Sons 
Harvey. 
Gregory 

Aviss & Co 
Parmenter 


For additions and alterations to The Hall, Bashey © 
Mr. Robert Keirle, architect. Quantities by Mr. Edward 
Crutchloe ;— 
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TORE Ai ccniasistscitenietininatertnnersoseniid £7,700 0 0 
BUGRD Lid cciainrepseesescteeninenoereesvnninet 7,487 0 0 
Dove TT 7,375 00 
Waterman . 7,150 @ 0 
Clifford & Gough .....sccccccerreeees-eeee 7,100 0 0 
Smith - 7,000 0 0 
Miskin -. 6,394 0 0 
Gregory -- 665% 0 0 
W. King & Sons*....... 35 0 0 


apiissiecsiiesenvacst an 
* Accepted subject to reductions, 





For alterations and additions to the Northampton 
Beseney.. Company's premises at Northarpton, for Mr. 
8. L, Seckham, Messrs. Scamell & Colyer, architects, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 
Buildings.— Contract No. 1. 


Separate estimate 
for paviog Total. 
to old portion. 

Os CRUE iecerncevecccenninnne £850 0 ....,, £4,295 0 

Ea 2 0 
ee 0 
H. Lovatt ..... Md 
R, Dunkley 0 
J. Watkin... 0 
SIE IN hiici sbi cbiascitesss2isedoasseneee 





Piggoit & Co. wieaae it 
Horton & Sons .. eee 1,543 
Thornewill & Warham .................. 1,423 


ecoooco 


£ 





For new rosds, sewers, and surface-water drains, fo 
the British Land Company, Limited, on their estate at 
Leyton Hall, Mr. Henry B. Michell, surveyor :-— 









Crockett, St. Pancras..........cscccceeees £2,125 0 0! 
Dunmore, Hornsey ...... - 1,953 0 0 
Harris, Camberwell............. on 5008 6 @ 
McKenzie & Co,, Finsbury ............ 1,863 0 0 
SUN SUNT ccinticnetannntndcdes vedere ses R 60 
P.zzey, Hornsey evvveseonend veesesece sesso 00 
Keebie, Regent's Park .... 00 
J. Bioomfieid, Tottenham. 0 0 
Jackson, Leyton ............ i 0 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow (accepted)... 998 0 0! 
For alterations, &c., to house, at Kington, for Mr, E. G. 
Saunders, Mr, 2. Carter, architect. Quantities by the 


architect ;— 








Parker & Co. - 
ET 908 
Ta tek dali ttdia iis ns hicin uetchiocanen 690 
MPD tie tistscechuthednicichsensenesnetysossey 660 
Priestley & Garney........ccccrorseseserseees 633 
Johnson int 

Copsey. evacebvecceveescocces 620 








SleolSoececooooseooe 
SScoccoeoeooooocoseso 








For sundry alterations at No. 452, Bethnal-green-road, 
Mr. F. W. Forge, architect :— 


CIGIOR coscasincunvantnapeebetsuitesdwniasiseeiiiices £219 0 0 
DOE BIE: sheet niskcteisbitiensbiniasbigtioe 211 0 0 
J. Jarvis & Sons (accepted) ............... 1909 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 242, Bethnal-green-road, Messrs. 
Isaacs & Florence, architects :-- 











OFCE os. srsceeeee £1,350 0 @ 
oo ee sien 1,325 0 6 
ho ON Te IE i Aiaicdeeinctnaaaniancces 1,278 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. .....s008 cegceercsenssesceoces 1,277 0 0 
i Lg | ELECT ITA 1,196 0 0 
—— ee cocnesacsosesesuecess 1,165 0 0 

ire “ 1,150 0 0 








For raising portion of Rotherhithe Infirmary, for the 
Guardians ot St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. H, on Sneil 
& Sons, architects :— 





WOT Be G Rc ceccdsccsvecsvectersecnee eonetenciieiinnd £399 0 0 
SP OGIIIE vin vetcnsvnissescncksinccsecibicesscdibecns 207 @ 0 
EOL SN 290 10 0 
Bamford (accepted)..,....c.ccseesesseeseres . 26710 0 


For painting, whitewashing, &c., at the St. George’s 
Union Infirmary, Folbam-road, for the Guardians of St, 
George’s Union. Messrs, H. Saxon Snell & Sons, archi- 











teets :— 
Tozer -- £450 0 0! 
DGG wcccvsecocevevccuesteceeteerenvaveseesestiues 436 0 0 
McCarthy 320 0 0 
Fleming ..cccccccccssseressossesseteesesecoccseoes 310 0 0 
Ge WER Lassdilicvekacbninnsinrdssputsheanmnapiants 300 9 O 
Stephenson. .....+.-.ceeceereeeerenees yereecoseves 299 0 0 
Morris (accepted) ............ssscerssesees - 260 0 0 
Beott....00-.scccceeceee 247 0 0 
Dunsford & Clitter .......c0c.:scecscccesseees 212 0 O! 





For forming well-room, &c., at St. Luke’s Workhouse, 


for the Gaardians of the Holborn Union, Mesars, H, 
Saxon Snell & Sons, architects :— 
Howard 

















yaotie £2354 0 0 
Crockett 320 0 0 
Wali Bros. dna SB: 0. @ 
Bamferd.,...... 260 0 0 
ri iiicecisittnssigatuchithannieenmaats 242 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Calmington Manor 





tities by Mr. J. Sergeant :— 

’ “Robson & Son, PERM. ccccccssesoncevece £6,467 0 0 
QOD GED . vesncscercinctarisvecretinticiins SO LS 
Bugget & S08 ....0.scsessereesereee serves 5,530 0 O 
Balmer 5,528 0 0 
C. Harrison ...........+.. pabadubvensebneosen 6,431 0 0 
J. Johnson, West Hartlepool ......... 5,250 0 0 





under the superintendence of Mr. J. D. Sedding, 
architect. 


House, Shopshire. Mr, Robert Willey, architect :— 
Weale, Ludlow (accepted)...........000 £1,200 0 0 
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uineti construction of roads sewers; For the C ative Stores, Brunswick-road, Glou- TERMS OF SUBSORIPT 

; Messrs, Tunley & Boyle, surveyors: 1 9 9 Cole ... oe 00 in ony of the United Riagion sa rate of 18. per annum, 

; R. Maye. sro gemaecnan tne 0 Fscourt ame 8 3 Catherine street, W.0. 

OB. iiaravail 0 Godwin“ “ — 
Sash & Blackmore 4 cee”, a be 4 : Best Bath Stone. 

: Taylor & Co 0 Clutterbuck ans 0 8 WESTWOOD a 

W. Harris ...... 0 W. Jones wae og ;' Ground, Oombe Dewn, 

; Wiikes & Co. ~ . . — os es Corsham Down, 

' . Crawford (t agate pa . 3, 

ie Hollidee & Stuart 0 Meredith (accepted) ....0+--..0 1,975 0 0 BRANDELL, SAUNDERS, & Ort 

’ Biake Bros.. 0 00., Limited, 

io A. F. James ...... cocvncteinecttiliang 0 For the erection of house and shop situate in Charch- Corsham, Wilta. [Apr 

{ R. Adams .......00.0 0 street, Stoke Newington, for the London Oma = a 
Ford & Everett 0 Company. Mr. Alfred Tosh, architect, Quantities sap- Box Ground Stone 
James Pizzey... 2,°85 0 0 plied by Mr. A. J, Bolton :— Ia the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
G. Acoek serene ; 2.006 15. @ W. J. Beale .. rev ba BY & well-known and tried weather stone. 

le Bros. ted)  ...rrecereeeses ’ . Hook ... 

NR SiacFerlane 00 0 0 PTO TO Rs 80 x8, 

| h tion of cemetery chapel, entrance lodge and | ‘acFarlane Bros. ........ eteessseseseany = 

;* on ‘one ont qrounda, &c., for the Bariel Board, | Richens & Mount = P4 : Box, Wilts. : [Apvr, 

} fardiey, near Birmingham. Quantities by the architect, . Garrod senceones 510 0 0 ad 

I Mr, Alfred Smith :— ak 4s Gentry (secepted) Doulting Freestone and Ham Will Stone 

' eek i 0 0 For alterations and sdditions, and en entirely new of best eng o in amp or prepared ready for 
Foster © © | system of drainage, at Libiola House, May's-hill-roed, fixing. inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
Taylor 0 0 | Shortlands, Kent, for Mr. R. 8, Archbold. Mr. A. BR. | is rie 9 Mood and Architects and 
Colemen 0.0 | | Sateen, eee ee others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Carrall & Le . 8 D. Payne, Bromley (accepted). Prices, delivered to an of the United 
oor git 730 0 0 =| :~=*For pepelse and decorations at New Park-rosd Baptist | Kingdom, on Ah ote to CHARLES 
Smith .... 2,729 14 0 | Chapel, Brixton. Mr. Frederick Downing, architect :— TRASK, Norton-sub- Iiminster, 8o- 
Bradney 2,70 00 | Thomas Potterton (secepted). Bas t, Mr. B. WILL 4 73 
Tildealey ........cccoreresececerssseoscpvonsess 2,599 0 0 | merset. Agen '. LA MS, 3 
8 anh ORS 2453 0 0 |For repairs avd decorations, for Mr. Richard Higgins, | Oharlotte-street, Portland-place, W. = [Apvr. 
Pickthall (accepted) .....r.csee- seseveee 2,323.15 0 | at “ Fernles,” Grove-road, Clapham Park :— 





For alterations and additions, Hill House, Streatham- 


common. 

Quantities supplied by Messrs, Stoner & Sons :— 
PY aan 
Chat. Whe l...ccccceceonssccosscsnssenreregy Ze Ee 
Higge & Hill ..........c..cccccccssssecseoeses ? 060 
J. BO. BOGOR q..ccusreresensennnenseeveevesia 2,679 0 0 
Stimpson & Son..........ccsesrerreceeeees 2,541 O O 
| ELE LLIN LER DEE. 2,501 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow (accepted)......... 2,454 0 0 





For additions to Marlborough College, Wilts. Mr. 
A. E. Street, M.A., and Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.a., 





architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. James Gandy :— 

4 EE aay £19,364 0 0 
Dove Bros., London ........c..c0occec0e. 9,575 0 0 

Lovatt, Wolverhampton ........0...00 9,452 0 0 

Bilver & Sons, Filewood .....,.......0 9,370 0 0 

Goddard & Sons, Farnham............ 9,270 0 0 

Horseman, Wolverhampton ......... 8,907 0 0 

8,750 0 0 


Stephens & Bastow, Bristol *......... 
*A 





For the erection of a 








road, Sevenoaks. Mr. E. C. Cronk, erchitect :-— 
Batter ... ...nrnsessesad~+-..sevsssenensemas Ge 
Cun Scicnnestmiimnsinbiaienniss 1,790 0 0 
etn Siscincestahinininnn 1,778 0 0 
NORE 5... cctecesssrectinkeemnssics ae ee 
WHR a cccanensetuecttictennnsisttitetl 1,749 0 0 
For alterations and additions to house for Mr. &. G. M. 
Brown, Sevenoaks. Mr. E. E. Cronk, architect :— 
{ SAAD sa cinhsepsnosiconnconsisttshinnsstanell £227 10 0 
WEIS | wtaernteicrniinencséccusbiinenibinais 222 6 0 





For alterations and additions to house at Seal, for Mr. 


Moyce. Mr. Thos. Potter, architect :— 


p LE eres: £356 17 6 
I ps cvnathicnchbjnntebiinsindcciteaeignicabenn 2) 0 0 
I etcisticsctssnedisccietecth ences 25 00 





Accepted for the works required in the covering of 
gas tanks, Heywood. Mesers. Maxwell & Tuke, archi- 
tects :— 

F. Dawson, Bury. 





Aceepted for the works required in the erection of a 
brassfoundry, Pendleton, Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, archi- 


tects :— 
J. Statham & Sons, Pendleton. 





For alterations and repairs st the Queen’s Head Tavern, 
Amelis-street, Walworth - road, for Mr, D. Fothering- 


bam :— 
J. Beale ( pted) £341 0 0 





} 


Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, architects. | 


} 
| 
i 


| by the name and addres of the sender, not 
, publication. 


ir of houses in the Granville- 




































































Thomas Potterton (accepted). 














i—A. A—#. B. 


All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c. must be _ 


We are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 


Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
| public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. 


‘CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICRSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 











GITUATIONS WANTED, 
FOUR Lines @bout THIRTY 
| Each additional line (about ten 


' Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

Por “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
| Worall other Advertisoments ............c0--se00 6d per Week 
| PEEPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
vonsssaed by Oaah to Pastetered 
| at the Pest-office, King-street, Coven: 
i DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 

Addressed 


| Advertisements for the 
before THREE o'clock p.m. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible 
MONIALA, Sc. left at 
— recommends that of the 


























ly of brok ite f die Hi ae 
ae eee eee re ene ones | delivery to any Station, on toBrans 
| Stanton Granite Company and the Croft Company. & . age “eee Iimin. 
. * ster. Agent, ° CBI KMA Langbourn- 
i Th 1 i f broken granite for K 
icheuae Beunk ons. divided perth the ederte onl chambers, 17, Fencharch-street, E.0. [Apvr. 
| Stoney Staaton Granite Company and Ellis & Everard, Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. White 

| A Builder (it depends entirely on the terms of the contract).— M. STODARBRT & OQ. 

ot Office: 
i wilting to wncertake to ane oben of them. | To make Srp own No. 90, Cannon-street, E.O. [Apvr. 

not our province).— Mr. 8.—W. W.— - .—F. &.-— 
|—a S—F.M.—T. W-—J C M—W. H—P?,H L. B—W. &0o— Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
tro LOR B Sn lw WORD WET RA tow Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 

—1. R-J. & WM. A—W. W.-B C.—B. B—3. &Co.—J. 5.8800. | Ponitry, B.0.—The best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 





granaries, tan-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 
Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DBY WALNUT, 


in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manzfactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 








and | Illustrated Pamphlet on “‘ Heating” post free 
for Twelve 


Stamps. 





. SANITARY PAINT COMPANY; 


Liverpool: 51, SOUTH JOHN STREET. 


London: 34, LEADENHALL STREET. 


Proprietors, GRIFFITHS, BERDOE, & CO., Manufacturers of 


Lik PAINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ENAMEL PAINT.—Ready for use, in all colours, DRIES QUICKLY with a HARD GLAZED SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN. Two Coats equal two of ordinary 


Paint and two of V 


t VARNISHES of all kinds, in highest perfection, and thoro 


‘ " SILICATE DISTEMPER.—A Water Paint in all colours, forming a most durable, economical, and effective wall-covering and substitute 


a papers. 
. PETRIFYING LIQUID for Curing Damp Walls.—It effectual 
kinds of Brick, Cement, Stucco, 


for Or. Pant. It renders all 
and prevents decay. 


GRIFFITHS’S PATENT WHITE 


oe 


not readily BLISTER, ground exceedingly fine, 
SANITARY PAINTS in all 


SILICATE and 
and Dura 


power, colour, durability, aaa pe Mero ye res pai be ha Peay ae Us EA my hype bee 
unites freely with other colours without injuring the most delicate 
colours, for House, Ship, and general use, internal or external. Non-Poisonous, Brilliant, 
more economical 


le. Havi : ; : 
all climates, being oS — greater covering power than ordinary paints, are 


J extre f peratu: 
Rich, Pure, and Permanent.” In all spe ae spe heat 


or any other substance, 


upon Wood, Iron, Cement, 












oughly matured. Brilliant, quick, and hard drying. 


resist the action of Sea-air and Water. : 
for every purpose to which ordinary Paint is applied, 


for wall- 


ly prevents penetration of rain, and is a cheap and most effective substitute 
Wood, &c., perfectly Non-Absorbent and Tsapertios to Damp, 


and arrests 


Superior to them in covering 
ay ie unaffected by Gases, does 
ts. 


ly effective in 


in use. Are are exceeding! 


The 


eq 


